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Today  Christian  people  ever}rwhere  are  being  forced  to 
face  up  to  the  reality  of  other  religions  which,  along 
with  Christianity,  have  in  the  past  claimed  and  are  today 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  men.  Christians  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  Christianity  to  non- 
Christian  religions  and  are  asking  what  their  attitude 
as  Christians  should  be  toward  them. 

TTIn  this  our  time  there  is  special  need  for  clear 
thinking  on  this  question,  for  the  religious  mind  as  such 
is  the  object  of  much  serious  investigation,  and  the  non- 
Christian  religions  of  the  present  day  are  being  studied 
in  an  objective  way.  Formerly  the  non-Christian  religions 
were  simply  called  heathenism,  and  that  disposed  of  them. 
Today  we  have  it  pointed  out  to  us  how  much  earnest  seeking 
after  God  and  how  mairy  sublime  thoughts  are  to  be  found  in 
those  religions.  TT(1) 

Albert  Schweitzer  spoke  these  words  in  1922,  but  even 
before  that  Christians  had  begun  to  rethink  their  position, 
to  formulate  a  new  world-view  (or  perhaps  to  recapture 
an  old  one)  and  to  arrive  at  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  this  matter.  There  have  been  and  are  today 
many  causes  at  work  in  the  Christian  environment  which 
have  helped  towards  this  clarifying  of  vision  and  most 
of  these  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  only  refer  to  them 
here  in  very  general  terms.  Among  the  first  of  these  causes 
was  the  discovery  by  the  western  world  of  the  great  world 
religions  and  their  literature.  This  cause  began  with  the 
contribution  made  by  Lord  Herbert  of  ^herbury  (15$3-l64$) 
in  introducing  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  to  England. 


(1)  Albert  Schweitzer,  Christianity  and  the  Religions 
of  the  World,  London,"  George  Allen  and  Unwin* "ltd., 

1951,  p.  17. 
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As  A.C.  Bouquet  reminds  us  ,This  information  about  non- 
Christian  faiths  is  naturally  scanty  and  superficial, 
but  he  at  least  attempts  to  systematize  his  knowledge," 

(2).  The  next  major  cause  may  be  dated  from  1$79  when 
under  the  editorship  of  Max  Muller  there  appeared  the 
first  of  the  fifty  volume  series  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East*"  This  put  into  the  hands  of  the  reading  populace  of 
the  western  world  a  vast  storehouse  of  material  that  had 
not  previously  been  so  easily  accessible.  The  significance 
of  this  event  was  something  like  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  whole  fleet  of  new  planets  in  the  religious  sky. 

But  this  revolutionary  discovery  was  accompanied  or  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  change  in  our  relationship  with 
other  races  which  was  another  cause  of  this  re-thinking. 

Modern  means  of  invention  and  communication  have 
provided,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  more  or  less 
uninterrupted  intercourse  between  the  different  paoes  of 
men.  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not  all  people  are  forced 
to  think  and  live  in  terms  of  the  world,  and  no  longer 
simply  in  terms  of  their  own  country  or  community.  There 
is  no  longer  any  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  different 
peoples  of  the  world  are  unrelated  to  each  other.  As 
little  as  a  hundred  years  ago  it  didnft  really  matter  to 
the  Western  world  what  happened  in  ^hina,  Ja.pan,  Africa, 
India  or  many  other  lands.  The  repercussions  of  events 

(2)  A.C.  Bouquet,  Comparative  Religion.  London, 

Penguin  Books,  1951,  p.21-22. 
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in  any  of  these  places  had  a  more  or  less  local  influence, 
and  were  not  greatly  felt  in  the  western  world.  This 
regionalism  has  today  been  destroyed,  though  perhaps  not 
completely  abolished,  and  has  given  way  to  a  world  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  in  all  respects  one  world.  In  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  respects  the  world  has 
become  one  great  body,  in  which  each  part  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  other  parts,  and  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
related  in  a  most  complicated  network.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  aspect  of  our  present  world  and  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  human  minds  exclusiveness  and 
self-sufficiency  are  as  dominant  as  ever,  ^ach  people 
of  any  importance  shapes  its  own  life  by  its  political, 
economic  and  other  decisions  but  at  the  same  time  it  more 
or  less  directly  affects  the  present  and  future  of  many 
other  peoples.  r-^he  press,  the  radio,  movies  and  television 
constantly  present  the  multitudes  of  the  world  with  various 
trends  of  ideas  and  ideals,  stirring  and  moulding  the 
minds  and  confusing  or  directing  the  thoughts  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  people.  Kraemer,  author  of  an  important 
contribution  to  this  field  ”The  Christian  Message  in  a 
non-Ghristian  World” ,  holds  that  "all  these  changes  and 
adjustments  are  tending  towards  a  similar  pattern  and 
standard  of  reference  and  are  therefore  making  for  uniformity”. 
(3)  But  whether  or  not  this  trend  will  result  in  a  ”world- 

(3)  H,  Kraemer,  The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian 
World ,  N.Y.  ,  Harper  and  "Bros . ,  19477  P*3 
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embracing  cultural  synthesis”  is  an  open  question  which 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss*  However,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  fact  that  our  world  is  now  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  has  produced  many  reactions  both  good  and  bad  be¬ 
tween  race  and  race*  And  this  fact  has  caused  us  to  realize 
this  at  least,  that  we  can  no  longer  proceed  on  our  way 
wholly  disregarding  our  neighbours  and  their  thoughts* 

This  finding  of  ourselves  in  a  world  that  is  being 
crowded  closer  together  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
our  lives  such  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  could  hardly 
have  contemplated*  We  can  no  longer  hold  the  arrogant 
attitude  held  by  the  early  leaders  of  the  modern  missionary 
enterprise  toward  the  spiritual  gropings  and  aspirations 
of  other  peoples*  They  are  too  near  us  now  for  such  mis¬ 
understandings*  We  are  experiencing  today  a  renewal  of 
that  Oriental  invasion  of  the  West  that  took  place  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era*  The  invader  this  time, 
however,  comes  in  larger  numbers  and  from  lands  further 
east  than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  invasion*  Inside 
the  Church  and  its  organizations  these  Oriental  incursions 
have  often  received  little  notice,  while  outside  the  Church 
they  are  having  a  widespread  influence  of  whieh  the  Church 
should  be  aware.  We  cannot  avoid  taking  increasing  notice 
as  more  and  more  of  our  cities,  schools,  colleges  and 
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universities  have  a  growing  population  of  foreign  inhabitants 
who  hold  other  faiths*  Even  in  a  local  church  situation 
today  one  more  frequently  encounters  an  enquirer  of  a  non- 
Christian  faith  than  previously.  This  personal  encounter 
makes  the  problem  of  our  attitude  even  more  acute  than  does 
the  study  of  Sacred  Books.  Such  life  situations  add  point 
to  our  discussion.  Just  such  a  situation  is  related  by 
Daniel  J.  Fleming  (4)  who  tells  of  a  Christian  minister  who 
had  reason  to  make  certain  personal  enquiries  of  the  director 
of  a  project  for  building  a  Mosque  in  Washington,  D.C.  as 
a  place  of  worship  for  the  many  Muslim  diplomatic  re¬ 
presentatives  in  that  city.  In  a  letter  of  gratitude  to 
the  director  for  his  courtesies  the  minister  ended  with 
TT Again  my  appreciation  for  your  kindnesses”;  and  was  going 
to  add  TTand  best  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  your 
efforts  for  a  Washington  Mosque”,  when  he  paused.  The 
minister  asked  himself,  as  Fleming  relates:  fTWhat  after  all 
is  Islam?  Just  how  must  he  regard  Islam  if  he,  as  a  church¬ 
man,  committed  among  other  things  to  missions  to  Muslims, 
can  sincerely  express  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  a 
Mosque  in  our  capital  city?”  Fleming  goes  on  (5)  to  cite 
further  incidents  involving  a  greater  or  less  practical 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  non-Christian  religions.  He 
tells  of  the  Turkish  government  which  recently  asked 
Christian  missionaries  to  help  prepare  Muslim  educational 
material  for  the  government  schools  in  an  effort  to  under- 

(4)  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  "Life  Situations  and  Non- 
Christian  Religions”,  Theology  Today.  Vol.  XII,  (July, 1955) 

(5)  Ibid.,  pp. 222-225. 
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gird  citizenship  with  religion.  He  continues  to  cite 
other  examples: 

"Missionaries  in  Pakistan  and  Egypt  have  had  to  face 
the  searching  question  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  their 
respective  governments  demanded  that  Islam  be  taught  in 
Christian  schools.  The  Voice  of  America  has  been  used  in 
an  effort  to  revive  Islam  in  the  hope  that  in  this  way 
the  advance  of  Communism  would  be  stopped.  A  Cleveland 
church,  at  the  time  of  a  federal  program  of  Japanese 
resettlement,  welcomed  a  Buddhist  group  for  their  first 
service  of  worship.  In  more  than  one  Christian  college 
in  India  the  demand  has  been  made  that  permission  for  the 
celebration  of  Hindu  religious  festivities  on  the  college 
campus  be  granted." 

Such  is  the  situation  we  face  today.  The  important  thing 
to  be  emphasized  in  all  this  is,  as  Nicol  Mac Nicol  has 
said,  "that  these  external  changes  are  often  co-operating 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood  with  the  consequence  of  arousing  in  many 
Christians  a  sense  of  the  need  that  we  should  face  this 
situation  and  realize  more  definitely— not  as  foreign 
missionaries  but  as  Christians1 — *  our  relation  to  the 
other  faiths,  Fe  must  have  a  relation  to  them  that  is  not 
just  a  denial  of  them."  (6) 

The  necessity  of  this  is  emphasized  again  as  Christianity 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  answering  the  challenges  of 
the  changed  attitudes  of  the  non-Christian  religions  towards 
Christianity.  During  the  last  century,  when  the  modern 
Christian  missionary  movement  was  really  just  getting  into 
full  swing  the  great  non-Christian  religions  met  the  attacks 
of  the  Christian  missionar}?-  primarily  with  defensive 


(6)  Nicol  MacNicol,  Is  Christianity  Unique,  London, 
S.C.M.  Press,  1949,  p.10. 
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tactics.  ^hey  pleaded  their  case  by  saying  that  they 
represented  venerable  traditions  which  were  well  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  people  and  which  were  quite 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  But  so  long  as  the  existence 
and  practice  of  their  own  religion  was  not  interfered  with 
they  did  not  desire  to  assert  the  superiority  of  their  own 
religion.  On  the  contrary  they  were  often  ready  to  express 
admiration  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  (7)  During  the 
first  half  of  this  century , however ,  this  situation  has 
changed  considerably.  The  present  attitude  of  the  non- 
Christian  itforld  toward  Christianity  is  well  summarized  by 
Kraemer  when  he  says--- 

^Everywhere ,  in  Islam,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Sikhism, 
etc.,  there  is  manifest  in  the  eastern  world  today,  along 
with  the  general  national  revitalization,  a  movement  to¬ 
wards  a  heightening  of  movements  for  reform,  reorganization, 
propaganda,  consolidation  and  concerted  opposition  to 
Christian  missions. ?f  ($) 

Dewick  has  written  that  these  non-Christian  religions 
ITare  now  contending  that  the  Christian  religion,  so  far  from 
being  perfect,  is  definitely  inferior  to  the  alternative 
which  they  themselves  can  offer. TT  (9)  To  cite  one  example 
of  this  from  Islam,  Maulana  Muhammed  All  in  the  introduction 
to  his  English  translation  of  the  QurTan  writes- 


(7)  for  examples  see  E.C.  Dewick,  The  Christian  Attitude 
to  Other  Religions .  Cambridge ,  Cambridge  University  Rress", 
1953,  p.15 

(S)  Kraemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

(9)  Dewick,  op.  cit.,  p.  16 
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TTThe  holy  Qurfan  claims  to  be  the  greatest  miracle 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  a  prophet.  (10) . .The  trans¬ 

formation  wrought  by  the  Holy  QurTan  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  thus  its  claim  to  be  unique 
stands  as  unchallenged  to-day  as  it  did  thirteen  centuries 
ago.”  (11) 

Now  that  all  parts  of  the  world  are  in  close  contact  with  one 
another,  these  freshly  asserted  claims  of  the  non-Christian 
religions  to  priority  over  Christianity  are  being  brought 
more  prominently  before  the  notice  of  Christians  than  at 
any  time  since  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  claims  constitute  a  real  challenge  to  Christianity 
and  they  must  receive  a  competent  and  honest  answer. 

The  invitation cf  some  religious  leaders  to  inter¬ 
religious  co-operation  may  also  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to 
Christianity.  This  invitation  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
Christianity  because  it  is  usually  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  religions  are  but  different  paths  to  the  same  God, 
so  what  does  it  matter  that  we  tread  a  different  path  than 
you  do;  all  speak  for  similar  basic  religious  values,  so  let 
all  unite  in  combatting  the  common  enemies  of  humanism  and 
materialism  etc.  Among  the  more  influential  teachers  of 
this  point  of  view  was  Mahatma  Cancihi,  who  has  written: 


(L0 )  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Islam  regards  Jesus 
Christ  as  ”a  prophet”. 

(11)  Maulana  Muhammad  Ali,  The  Holy  Our T an.  English 
translation,  Lahore,  Pakistan,  1948,  Introduction  pp.  xv,  xviii. 
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"The  need  of  the  moment  is  not  one  religion,  but  mutual 

respect  and  tolerance  of  the  different  religions . •••Any 

attempt  to  root  out  traditions,  effects  of  heredity,  etc*, 
is  not  only  bound  to  fail,  but  is  a  sacrilege*  The  soul 
of  religion  is  one,  but  it  is  encased  in  a  multitude  of 

forms*  The  latter  will  persist  to  the  end  of  time . * 

Truth  is  the  exclusive  property  of  no  single  scripture." 

"My  position  is  that  all  the  great  religions  are 
fundamentally  equal."  (12) 

This  position  obviously  challenges  the  claim  to  superiority, 
uniqueness  and  world  dominion  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
made  for  itself  all  through  its  history.  The  only  kind  of 
inter-religious  co-operation  which  is  then  possible  for 
the  Christian  is  that  which  recognizes  fundamental  differences 
but  is  able,  respecting  these,  to  work  together  to  combat 
some  social  evils.  Such  an  attitude  of  co-operation  seems 
to  be  basic,  for  example,  to  the  newly  founded  "World 
Fellowship  of  Muslims  and  Christians"  which  apparently— 

"after  the  pattern  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
will  hold  a  World  Assembly  every  five  or  six  years  and 
in  the  interim  promote  good-will  and  co-operation  in  such 
social  and  other  pro jects— the  promotion  of  world  literacy 
for  example— as  may  be  found  practicable."  (13) 

As  if  the  realization  of  our  changed  world  situation 
and  of  the  challenges  of  the  non-Christian  world  were  not 
enough  to  persuade  us  of  the  necessity  for  re-examining 
the  basis  of  our  attitude  as  Christians  to  these  other 
religions,  we  have  still  another  reason^  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  Christian 
people  as  to  what  is  the  basic  Christian  attitude. 


(12)  M.K.  Gandhi,  Christian  Missions.  Ahmedabad,  1941? 
pp.  34,  210,  quoted  by  Dewick,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

(13)  E.M.  Howse,  "Muslims  and  Christians  Meet",  United 
Church  Observer  * (March  13,  1955) 
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MacNicol  suggests  that  there  are  three  basic  attitudes  which 
have  been  held  by  various  Christian  groups  from  time  to  time. 

(14)  Firstly,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  Christianity 
is  just  one  of  many  groups  all  being  led  to  the  same  "light” 
Secondly,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  they  are  the  only 
recipients  of  the  true  light;  that  it  hasn’t  fallen  on 
anyone  else.  Thirdly  there  are  those  Christians  who  hold 


that— 

TTChrist  is  indeed  the  true  Light,  Light  of  Light 
eternal,  while  all  of  us,  children  of  man,  have  had  kindled 
within  us— just  because  we  are  children  of  men— flickering 
candles,  smoking  flax,  lit  all  alike  at  the  firstly  the 
divine  Hand,  but  now  poor,  dim,  guttering  lamps  that  can 
only  shine  again  if  they  are  kindled  anex^r,  if  they  have 
their  oil  replenished  from  the  source.”  ( 15 ) 

This  divergence  of  opinion  is  seen  more  clearly  if  we 
take  a  specific  problem  such  as  the  invitation  to  inter¬ 
religious  co-operation  which  we  have  already  mentioned  and 
see  how  different  groups  have  answered  it.  Dewick  has 
already  done  this  in  his  book  (16)  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  look  at  the  results  of  his  work.  Quite  naturally  he 
finds  two  possible  answers,  1)  a  refusal  to  co-operate  and 
2)  a  willingness  to  co-operate,  but  the  reasoning  behind 
the  answers  varies  considerably.  1)  The  answers  of  refusal- 
Those  who  answer  in  this  way  claim  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Christians  to  co-operate  with  non-Christians  in  any 
religious  endeavor  or  to  regard  them  in  any  way  as  allies. 


(14)  MacNicol,  op.  cit.,  pp. 74-75 

(15)  Ibid.,  p.  74 

(16)  Dewick  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-56 
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Those  who  hold  this  position  are  split  into  three  camps: 

A.  TTAnswers  of  war"  -  ^his  answer  holds  that  the 
Christian  religion  must  always  be  directly  opposed  to  all 
other  religions  and  that  its  final  aim  must  be  to  replace 
them  completely, 

B.  Answers  of  Aloofness  or  Discontinuity —  Those  who 
answer  in  this  way  maintain  that  the  Christian  revelation 
is  essentially  so  different  from  all  other  religions  that 
there  is  no  point  of  contact  between  them  at  all*  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  these  Christians  to  agree  to  any 
inter-religious  co-operation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
before  we  pass  on  that  Kraemer;,of  whose  book  William 
Temple  has  said  "it  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  years 

to  come  the  classical  treatment  of  its  theme"  (17),  ,puts 
forth  this  basic  position  in  his  work  "The  Christian  Message 
in  a  non-Christian  World," 

C.  Answers  of  Comprehension  and  Fulfillment—  These 
answers  claim  that  Christianity  Comprehends1  or  1  fulfills* 
all  the  partial  truths  which  constitute  the  other  religions. 
At  the  same  time  Christianity  purges  the  other  religions 
from  their  errors,  and  supplements  them  with  truths  and 
values  that  they  do  not  themselves  possess. 

2)  Answers  of  co-operation—  In  regard  to  these  Dewick  notes 
that  "inter-religious  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  mutual 


p.l&. 


|4?)  in  the  foreword,  Kraemer,  op,  cit., 
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contribution  has  so  far  failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 

official  leaders  of  the  Church . . .  .Co-operation 

in  social-service  is,  hox^ever,  regarded  with  some  measure 
of  approval  • Tr  ( IS ) 

Another,  and  most  provocative,  attitude  is  that  held  by 
Dr,  Nels  Ferre  who  claims  that  there  are  two  principles 
in  his  attitude:  the  principle  of  exclusion  by  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  the  other  religions  are  cleansed  of  all  the 
"sub-good” ,  and  the  principle  of  inclusion  which  requires 
that  we  learn  and  include  in  Christianity  all  that  is  good 
in  other  religions.  He  asks:  "If  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  right  in  keeping  the  Old  Testament  with  Its  pre¬ 
dominantly  sub-Christian  content,  why  cannot  Christianity 
do  the  same  with  the  Confucian  or  Hindu  Scriptures?"  (19) 

The  purpose  in  all  this  narrative  of  fact  and  theory 
has  been  to  construct  some  outline  of  the  context  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  religious  situation  today,  in  order 
that  we  may  realize  how  much  the  question  of  a  Christian 
attitude  to  non-Christian  religions  is  pressing  for  a  clarified 
answer.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  remote  and  fossilized 
Vedic  speculations  which  we  can  study  with  detachment  in 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  This  is  something  that  is 
round  about  us  today  and  that  is  causing  much  soul  searching. 


(1$)  Loc.  cit . ,  p.55 

(19)  quoted  by  Fleming,  loc.  cit.,  p.  222 
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It  has  been  customary  for  many  who  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  to  set  up  some  system  or  basis  on  which  to 
evaluate  all  the  major  religions  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  Christianity,  So,  for  example,  Albert  Schweitzer  sets 
out  to  "measure  the  world-religions  as  to  the  ideals  they 
stand  for,  ■ — — — 

"When  examining  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  higher 
religions,  we  notice  three  lines  of  distinction  which  are 
determinative  for  the  character  of  each  religion.  The 
first  is  that  between  optimistic  and  pessimistic;  the 
second  that  between  monistic  and  dualistic;  thirdly  there 
is  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  which  ethical  motives 
are  present,”  (20) 

Nicol  MacNicol  sets  up  as  his  test  of  the  religions  the 
"life  values  which  their  history  demonstrates  as  accompany¬ 
ing  them  and  issuing  from  them.  The  tenets  and  practices 
of  a  living  religion  should  be  judged  pre-eminently  by  the 
quality  of  the  life  they  create  in  men,”  (21)  Or  again, 

Dr,  John  C,  Bennetfc^.n  a  recent  article  sets  out  to  discover 
basic  "tests  of  revelation”  which  may  be  applied  to  any 
religion  to  aid  in  making  an  evaluation  of  that  religion, (22) 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  set  up  any  such  test  or 
to  attempt  any  evaluation  of  the  religions. 

Speaking  very  generally  there  seem  to  be  two  different 
ways  of  appraising  non-Christian  religions  (which  is  not 
our  purpose)  and  of  determining  our  attitude  to  them. 


(20)  Schweitzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  35 

(21)  MacNicol,  op.  cit.,  p.  15# 

(22)  John  C.  Bennett,,  ” Are  there  Tests  of  Revelation?”, 
Theology  Today ,Vol.  XII,  (April,  1955) ,  pp*  6&-$4* 
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The  first  is  to  make  inductive  judgements  from  actual  life 
situations  involving  other  faiths  and  their  adherents. 

The  other  way  is  to  begin  with  an  understanding  of  Christian 
theology  and  then  reason  deductively  to  what  these  other 
religions  must  be.  It  would  be  presumptuous  and  dishonest 
for  us  to  attempt  the  former  method  in  view  of  our  present 
lack  of  experience  and  learning.  This  method  must  be  left 
for  those  of  whom  it  can  be  said  tThis  range  of  knowledge 
is  immense,  and  is  illumined  by  practical  experience  in 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  mission  field  where  many  currents 

of  tradition  meet.  This  volume  is  a  product  of  his  knowledge, 
experience,  and  vision. Tf  (23)  Our  approach  is  to  be  more 
in  line  with  the  latter  mentioned  above  since  this  is  more 
in  keeping  with  our  experience  and  training.  But  it  is  the 
author’s  conviction  that  even  this  method  is  almost  totally 
inadequate  if  it  becomes  divorced  from  actual  experience 
of  these  other  religions  and  contacts  with  their  adherents. 

It  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  Christian  history  that  such 
experience  modifies ,  changes  and  clarifies  our  understanding 
of  Christian  theology  in  each  age.  It  is  therefore  our 
intention  to  go  to  the  source  of  Christian  theology  itself 
to  discover,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  just  what  is  the 
Biblical  basis  for  a  Christian  attitude  to  non-Christian 
religions.  The  center  of  our  discussion  will  therefore 
be  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  we 
mean,  that  in  Jesus  we  have  the  highest  and  fullest  truth 
about  God  and  man  and  that  this  central  truth  must  determine 
our  judgements  on  all  the  major  issues  of  religion. 


(23)  words  of  William  Temple  in  Kraemer,  loc.  cit. , 
foreword  p.ix. 


To  this  end  we  will  first  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
Old  Testament  attitude  to  other  religions  since  this  is  the 
background  out  of  which  Jesus  came.  We  will  then  consider 
the  basic  attitude  of  Jesus  himself  as  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Gospels.  Then  after  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  position  of  the  Apostle  Paul  we  will  attempt  to  draw 
the  threads  together  by  summarizing  the  fundamental  principl 
which  must  underlie  any  formulation  of  a  Christian  attitude 
to  non-Christian  religions. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ATTITUDE  TO  OTHER  RELIGIONS 
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It  is  important  for  us  to  note  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Old  Testament  attitude  to  other  religions  because 
it  is  only  against  this  background  that  we  can  properly 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  Jesus.  The  Old  Testament  as 
we  now  have  it  was  generally  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  Jesus1 
time  as  the  Sacred  Book  which  was  GodTs  Word  to  his  people. 
As  such  it  was  undoubtedly  taught  to  Jesus  in  his  home 
and  at  the  Synagogue  school. 

There  are  three  main  elements  in  the  Old  Testament 
attitude. 


1.  The  Element  of  Hostility. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Testament 
toward  heathen  religions  is  that  of  hostility  and  intolerance. 
Very  early  in  their  history  when  the  Hebrew  people  were 
constantly  at  war  with  other  tribes  they  believed,  as  did 
their  enemies,  that  their  tribal  god  fought  with  them. 

Their  victory  was  the  victory  of  their  God;  their  defeat 
his  defeat.  So  each  tribe  prayed  that  its  god  would  help 
it  in  battle.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  battle-cry  of 
Moses  as  he  led  the  children  of  Israel:  n Arise,  0  Lord, 
and  let  thy  enemies  be  scattered;  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee.,?  (1)  At  that  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  Yahweh,  their  God,  was  constantly  at  war 
with  other  gods.  He  was  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Egypt: 


(1)  Hum.  10:35  All  Scripture  passages  are  in  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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”on  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgement:  I  am 
the  Lord.”  (2)  He  was  the  enemy  of  the  Gods  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  just  prior  to  the  entry  into  Canaan  He  gives  this 
fierce  command  to  His  people: 

"When  the  Lord  your  God  brings  you  into  the  land  which 
you  are  entering  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  clears 

away  many  nations  before  you...... . and  when  the  Lord 

your  God  gives  them  over  to  you,  and  you  defeat  them;  then 
you  njust  utterly  destroy  them;  you  shall  make  no  covenant 
with  them,  and  show  no  mercy  to  them. ........ .But  thus  shall 

you  deal  with  them:  you  shall  break  down  their  altars, 

and  dash  in  pieces  their  pillars,  and  hew  down  their  Asherim, 

and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire.”  (3) 

We  must  remember  in  all  this,  however,  that  though 
war  between  two  primitive  tribes  involved  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  gods  of  each  side,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  either  side  felt  its  god  or  its  religion  to  be 
superior  in  anything  but  power.  Wars  were  then  just  another 
part  of  tribal  life  with  its  constant  struggle  for  survival. 
They  claimed  no  superiority  in  moral  standards  or  abstract 
truth.  Abstract  philosophical  truth  was  never  a  character¬ 
istic  claim  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  for  they  had  known 
God  too  long  as  a  living  person  to  require  the  support  of 
any  arguments. 

Very  early,  however,  the  Israelites  did  begin  to  claim 
moral  supremacy  for  their  God.  Yahweh  was  not  only  more 
powerful  but  also  more  righteous  than  other  Gods.  The  wars 


(2)  Ex.  12:12 

(3)  Deut.  7:1, 2,5* 
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against  the  Canaanites  were  partly  over  a  moral  issue  as 
were  the  struggles  between  Yahweh  and  Baal  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  contest 
between  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  Yahweh,  and  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel  recorded  in  the 
first  book  of  Kings*  (4)  It  is  the  contest  between  a  God 
of  righteousness  and  truth  and  a  god  without  any  ethical 
qualities*  With  the  later  Hebrew  prophets  the  moral  note 
becomes  central  and  dominant.  In  the  Priestly  and  Apocalyptic 
writings  this  moral  note  is  not  lost  either*  This  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  Israelites  toward  other  religions  was  then, 
at  least  partly,  an  intolerance  toward  things  that  were 
wrong  or  at  least  morally  inferior  to  Israelite  standards 
of  the  day* 

In  very  early  times  the  Israelites  believed  that  other 
gods  besides  Yahweh  actually  did  exist  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with  as  hostile  powers.  However,  an  early  confidence  arose 
that  Yahweh  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  As  the  psalmist 
wrote:  "There  is  none  like  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Lord.11 
(5)  The  prophet  Micah,  writing  probably  in  the  eighth 
centry  B.C.,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  these  gods 
had  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  their  peoples. 

He  writes:  "For  all  the  peoples  walk  each  in  the  name  of 
its  god,  but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever."  (6)  This  belief  that  other  gods  exist, 


(4)  1  Kings  IS 

(5)  Ps*  S6:S 

(6)  Micah  4*5 
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but  that  Yahweh  is  greater  than  all  others  is  sometimes 
called  ”henotheism”  as  distinct  from  ”monotheism”  which 
holds  that  there  is  really  only  one  God* 

From  the  eighth  century  onwards  there  arose  a  number 
of  Hebrew  prophets  who  were  true  monotheists*  To  them 
there  was  only  one  God*  This  God  was  Yahweh,  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  whose  majesty  was  beyond  all  human  under¬ 
standing.  The  earliest  prophetic  writings  that  we  have, 
those  of  the  prophet  Amos,  began  the  development  which  ends  in 
this  point  of  view.  (7)  But  Second  Isaiah  expresses  the  idea 
even  more  precisely  when  he  writes: 

”xo  whom  then  will  you  liken  C0d,  or  what  likeness 
compare  with  him? 

”For  thus  says  the  Lord,  who  created  the  heavens 
(he  is  God) ,  who  formed  the  earth  and  made  it  (he  established 
it )•••••••••••:  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no  other* ”($) 

These  other  gods  must  then  be  non-existent,  or  mere 
fakes,  pretending  to  be  what  they  are  not*  The  prophet 
denounces  and  scorns  the  idols  and  the  devotees  of  these 
gods  in  the  most  biting  terms: 

TTA11  who  make  idols  are  nothing,  and  the  things  they 
delight  in  do  not  profit* 

”He  prays  to  it  and  says,  1  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art 
my  GodT .  They  know  not ,  nor  do  they  discern: *•••*•••• .No 
one  considers,  nor  is  there  knowledge  or  discernment  to 
say,  Half  of  it  I  burnt  in  the  fire,  I  also  baked  bread  on 
its  coals,  I  roasted  flesh  and  have  eaten;  and  shall  I  make 
the  residue  of  it  an  abomination?  Shall  I  fall  down  before 
a  block  of  wood?”  (9) 


(7)  ”0f  theoretical  monotheism  there  is  no  trace... in 
Amos.**  but  of  practical  monotheism  there  is  a  good  deal.” 
John  Paterson,  The  Goodly  Fellowship  of  the  Prophets. 

N.Y.  ,  uharles  S  c  r  I  bn  er  *  s  Sons,  19  50 ,  p  * 

(3)  Is.  40:13;  45:13  (9)  Is*  44:9,  17-19* 
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When  once  the  Israelites  grasped  this  monotheistic 
faith  in  Yahweh  as  the  one  and  only  God,  they  made  it 
central  in  their  thinking*  Eventually  it  destroyed  any 
belief  in  the  real  existence  of  other  gods.  But  they  did 
not  relax  their  hostility  towards  these  false  gods  and 
their  worshippers.  The  thought  never  occurred  to  them 
that  perhaps  Yahweh  had  also  revealed  himself  to  other 
peoples.  The  Old  Testament  writers  remained  convinced 
that  Israel  was  the  only  people  that  had  received  a  true 
revelation  of  God. 

2.  The  Element  of  Justice  and  Kindness. 

We  have  already  noted  the  dominant  place  of  the 
element  of  hostility  in  the  Old  Testament  attitude  toward 
other  religions.  We  must  never  stop  here,  however,  for 
other  elements  are  also  present.  Among  these  is  the  note 
of  justice  which  is  so  central  in  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets.  They  held  that  Yahweh,  being  supremely  great, 
must  also  be  supremely  just  and  impartial  towards  all 
men.  For  example,  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Amos  are  a  dramatic  survey  of  Yahweh ’  s  impartial  judge¬ 
ment  of  all  peoples.  The  same  principles  of  justice  are 
applied  to  each  people  in  turn---' — to  Syria,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Judah  and  Israel,  Amos  points 
out  later  that  even  the 
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long-time  enemies  of  Israel  are  as  much  under  Yahwehfs 
care  as  are  the  Israelites.  ™Are  you  not  like  the 
Ethiopians  to  me,  0  people  of  Israel?T  says  the  Lord. 
fDid  I  not  bring  up  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir?*1' 

(10)  Isaiah  expresses  something  of  the  same  idea  when  he 
reports  Yahweh  as  saying  ITBlessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  my  heritage.”  (11) 

In  the  Old  Testament  It  is  not  very  far  from  justice 
to  loving-kindness.  There  are  some  notable  passages  which 
go  beyond  justice  and  have  a  genuine  spirit  of  goodwill 
towards  the  heathen,  and  even  look  forward  to  their  con¬ 
version  and  acceptance  into  the  family  of  God.  Just  one 
example,  from  Isaiah: 

”And  the  foreigners  who  join  themselves  to  the  Lord, 
to  minister  to  him,  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
be  his  servants. ....... .these  will  I  bring  to  my  holy 

mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer;.. ... 

...for  my  house  of  prayer  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  peoples,”  (12) 

Passages  like  this  reveal  something  of  the  universalism 
which  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  take  note 
of  this  important  element,  even  though  we  cannot  fully 
develop  or  investigate  the  problem  here. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Israel  thought  of  herself 
in  exclusive  terms  and  believed  herself  to  be  in  a  special 


(10)  Amos  9:7 

(11)  Is.  19:25. 

(12)  Is,  56:6-7;  also  see  Is,  46:3-6 
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relationship  with  her  God.  The  fundamental  concept  of  the 
covenant  has  this  idea  at  its  base.  Many  of  Israel’s  leaders 
easily  gave  in  to  the  temptation  to  interpret  the  covenant 
in  a  purely  national  sense.  Other  leaders  were  aware  of 
this  danger  and  warned  against  it.  They  felt  that  disaster 
would  surely  fall  upon  this  abuse  of  special  privilege. 

Their  warning  was  often  remembered  and  recalled  later, 
especially  after  events  confirmed  the  warning.  (13)  ^he 
bitter  misfortunes  the  Israelites  suffered  repeatedly  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  their  inability  to  defeat 
political  and  cultural  adversity  lent  intensity  to  the 
hostility  toward  foreign  things,  ^his  is  a  rather  natural 
psychological  reaction,  But  it  must  not  obscure  the  fact 
of  Israel’s  faith  in  a  God  of  justice  and  lovingkindness 

A 

which  has  its  universal  application. 

When  the  justice  of  God  is  taken  as  the  foundation  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  this  kingdom  may  embrace  all  mankind. 
God’s  relationship  to  a  particular  people  is  not  one  of 
necessity.  It  is  a  relationship  by  choice  conditioned  by 
ethical  qualifications.  It  would  then  seem  as  though  all 
men  of  good-will  who  seek  after  justice  can  belong  to  the 
kingdom.  All  distinctions  of  race,  color,  nationality  or 
social  class  are  done  away  in  the  sight  of  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  this  kingdom*  The  experience  of  this  God  made 
national  pride  and  exclusiveness  much  more  difficult  for 


(13)  Jer.  26:18-20 
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Israel,  and  so  it  was  often  broken  through.  For  example 
we  find  in  Isaiah  the  writer1 s  fervent  hope  for  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  Israel Ts  God: 

"He  shall  judge  between  the  nations ,  and  shall  decide 
for  many  peoples;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  anymore . TT  ( 14 ) 

Looking  further  for  evidences  of  universalism  we 
may  note  these  verses: 

"He  shall  command  peace  to  the  nations;  his  dominion 
shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  River  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  (15) 

"For  to  us  a  child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  "Wonderful  Counselor,  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace."  ( 16 j 

Here  we  see  the  messianic  leader  spoken  of  as  one  who  is 

to  bring  peace  to  the  nations;  we  see  that  God  will  be  exalted 

in  the  earth,  and  he  will  make  wars  to  cease  and  destroy 

the  instruments  of  war  as  he  opposes  the  makers  of  war 

between  nations. 

The  books  of  Jonah  and  Ruth  give  us  further  evidence 
of  universalism.  In  Jonah  we  see  a  Jewish  nationalist 
who  believes  that  his  faith  is  too  pure  to  be  taken  to  the 
hated  foreigners  in  the  Assyrian  city  of  Nineveh.  In  the 
course  of  the  narrative  we  are  shown  a  soul  warped  by 


(14)  Is.  2:4;  cf ♦  Micah  4*1“3;  Zech.  2:11 ,  12. 

(15)  Zech.  9:10 

(16)  Is.  9:6 
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self-regard  and  embittered  by  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of  enemies.  In  contrast  to  this  we  are  shown  the  com¬ 
passionate  lovingkindness  of  God.  Jonah  has  worshipped 
this  God  without  understanding  the  international  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  worship. 

"And  the  Lord  said,  "You  pity  the  plant,  for  which  you 
did  not  labor,  nor  did  you  make  it  grow,  which  came  into 
being  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night.  And  should  I 
not  pity  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  in  which  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  who  do  not  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  and  also  much  cattle?" (17) 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  the  story  of  the  sacrificial  devotion 

of  a  Moabite  daughter-in-law  to  a  Hebrew  mother-in-law* 

It  was  a  strange  situation  in  ancient  Israel*  It  was  strange 

that  this  could  be  said  of  the  infant  son  of  a  young  widowed 

foreigner: 

"May  his  name  be  renowned  in  Israel*  He  shall  be  to 
you  (Naomi)  a  restorer  of  life  and  a  nourisher  of  your  old 
age;  for  your  daughter-in-law  who  loves  you,  who  is  more 
to  you  than  seven  sons,  has  born  him." 

"They  named  him  Obed;  he  was  the  father  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David."  (IS) 

Both  of  these  stories  seem  to  contain  a  protest  against  the 
racial  and  religious  exclusiveness  of  those  Israelites  who 
refused  to  see  anything  good  in  a  gentile.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  unity  of  mankind  which  is  implicit  in  the  Hebrew 
teaching  of  the  creation  of  man  by  the  One  God  is  here 
more  prevalent  than  the  consciousness  of  the  unique  status 
of  Israel  as  God’s  Chosen  People. 

When  Jeremiah  finally  gained  his  insight  into  the 


(17)  Jonah  4:10,  11 

(18)  Ruth  4:14,  15,  17 
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essence  of  true  religion  he  rooted  it  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  thought  of  it  in  universal  terms,  ^e  is  among  the 
first  to  discover  the  individual  and  the  true  nature  of  piety. 
The  ecclesiastical  institution  he  would  set  aside  or  at 
least  place  in  a  secondary  position  for  it  is  external 
and  impersonal.  True  religion  consists  of  a  personal 
relation  to  the  living  God.  The  law  has  failed.  The  grace 
of  God  must  now  take  its  place.  The  religion  of  statute 
must  give  place  to  free  and  spontaneous  worship.  Jeremiah 
did  not  reach  this  position  over  night,  but  he  did  finally 
arrive  here. 

"Behold  the  days  are  coming,  says  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  of  Judah,  not  like  the  covenant  which  I  made  with 
their  fathers  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  covenant  which  they  broke,  though 
I  was  their  husband,  says  the  Lord.  But  this  is  the  cov¬ 
enant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  says  the  Lord:  I  will  put  my  law  within  them, 
and  I  will  write  it  upon  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  no  longer  shall  each 
man  teach  his  neighbor  and  each  his  brother,  saying,  TKnow 
the  Lord,T  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of 
them  to  the  greatest,  says  the  Lord;  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more,"  (19) 

Here  religion  bursts  the  bounds  of  nationality  and  takes  on 

a  universal  aspect.  Re  re  religion  is  made  independent  of 

time  and  place;  God  is  equally  accessible  in  Babylon  or 

Jerusalem  (20),  for  his  dwelling-place  is  not  a  house  made 

with  hands.  It  is  the  humble  and  contrite  heart.  Religion 

is  here  conceived  as  personal  communion  with  God, 


(19)  Jer.  31:31-34 

(20)  Jer.  29 
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In  Psalm  22  it  is  declared  that  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  will  turn  to  God;  its  families  and  nations  will 
worship  him  because  he  is  their  ruler,  and  the  kingdom 
belongs  to  him*  Here  we  see  a  universal  acknowledgement 
by  the  nations  that  God  through  his  kingdom  has  sovereignity 
over  them,  and  that  he  alone  must  be  worshipped.  Other  un¬ 
iversal  notes  are  revealed  in  other  Psalms*  For  example: 

"Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  am  exalted  among 
the  nations,  I  am  exalted  in  the  earth."  (21) 

"For  God  is  the  king  of  all  the  earth;  sing  praises 
with  a  psalm  l  God  reigns  over  the  nations;  God  sits  on 
his  holy  throne *TT  (22J 

"Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  power 
among  all  nations."  (23) 

"Sing  to  God,  0  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  sing  praises 
to  the  Lord."  (24) 

"All  the  nations  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  bow 
down  before  thee,  0  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy  name."  (25) 

"Ascribe  to  the  Lord,  0  families  of  the  peoples, 
ascribe  to  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. .... .Ascribe  to  the 

Lord  the  glory  due  his  name,"  (26) 

"The  Lord  has  established  his  throne  in  the  heavens, 
and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all,"  (2?) 

Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  universality  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  found  in  the  Servant  Songs  of  Isaiah. 

(26)  Here  the  universality  of  the  Servant’s  mission  is 
clearly  set  forth  and  the  spirit  in  which  his  ministry  is 
to  be  exercised  is  described.  There  have  been  many  answers 
given  to  the  question  of  who  this  Servant  is*  We  cannot 
go  into  this  matter  here.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 


(21)  Ps.  46:10 

(22)  Ps.  47:7*6 

(23)  Ps.  67:2 

(24)  Ps.  66:32 


(25)  Ps.  66:9 

(26)  Ps.  96:7,6 

(27)  Ps.  103:19 

(26)  Is.  42:1-4;  49:1-6 


50:4-9;  52:13-53:12 
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present  work.  We  need  only  note  some  of  the  instances  of 

the  universalism  of  these  Songs. 

"He  will  bring  forth  justice  to  the  nations."  (29) 

"I  (Yahweh)  will  give  you  as  a  light  to  the  nations." (30) 
"So  shall  he  startle  many  nations."  (31) 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities."  (32) 

There  are  several  things  we  need  to  observe  regarding 
the  relationship  of  particularism  or  exclusiveness  and 
universalism  especially  as  this  problem  takes  shape  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  a  very  intimate  sense  both  of  these 
manifestations  are  aspects  of  the  same  basic  experience 
a  devotion  to  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy.  Even  when 
this  devotion  is  confined  to  national  boundaries  it  may  be 
very  real  and  vital.  If  the  spirit  and  practice  of  religion 
are  not  rooted  deeply  at  home  and  do  not  there  produce  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  local  and  familiar  institutions 
and  places,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  take  root  and  bear 
fruit  in  a  foreign  land.  So  as  the  men  of  Israel  learned 
the  lessons  of  piety  and  ethical  behavior  at  home  they  began 
to  conceive  of  the  practice  of  their  religion  and  its 
extention  to  other  lands.  In  the  cultivation  of  their 
national  faith,  they  received  the  conviction  and  the  desire 
to  bring  all  men  into  the  fold.  This  is  really  the  only 
kind  of  universalism  that  is  worth  very  much.  That  is,  a 
universalism  which  takes  the  universal  elements  of  a 
particular  and  highly  prized  religion  and  then  works  for 


(29)  Is.  42:1 

(30)  Is.  49:6 


(31)  Is.  52:15 

(32)  Is.  53:4 
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their  propagation  and  adoption  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  . 


"The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  an  attenuated  or 
diluted  faith,  toned  down  to  make  it  fit  humanity fs  various 
cultures  a nd  interests;  it  knows  only  the  faith  of  Israel — 
a  faith  in  a  merciful  and  redemptive  God  who  seeks  the 
salvation  of  all  men  on  terms  of  judgement  and  repentance. 
This  literature  is  not  interested  in  world  brotherhood  or  in 
glittering  generalities  about  democracy  and  justice  and  peace 
but  it  is  vitally  concerned  that  sinful  men  turn  to  the  God 
of  justice  and  peace  and  thus  make  possible  the  coming  of 
his  kingdom,  in  which  nations  shall  learn  the  art  of  war 
no  more,  and  social  inequities  shall be  removed. This  is  the 
true  universalism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  truly 
embodied  in  its  conception  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God." (33) 

In  any  attempt  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  attitude  towards  other  religions ,  passages  such  as  those 
referred  to  above  must  be  given  proper  consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  remember  that  often  where 
the  heathen  are  regarded  with  kindness  it  is  only  when  they 
are  looked  upon  as  possible  converts  to  Judaism.  No 
approval  is  given  to  heathenism  itself,  nor  any  value  placed 
upon  its  religion.  Only  in  so  far  as  a  gentile w as  a 
potential  Jew,  was  he  of  any  interest  to  an  Israelite. 

The  Jews  believed  this  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God.  After  all,  they  thought,  Yahweh  Himself  was  only 
interested  in  other  peoples  in  so  far  as  they  were  involved 
in  relations  with  Israel.  If  we  keep  this  understanding  in 
mind  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  what  lies  behind  those 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
Missionary  textsT.  For  example: 


(33)  O.J.  Saab,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ,  N.Y., 
Abingdon-Cokesbury ,  1949 i  p.lB6Y 
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"Now  the  Lord  says . . . 

rTIt  is  too  light  a  thing  that  you  should  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel;  I  will  give  you  as  a  light  to  the  nations,  that 
my  salvation  may  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth. Tt  (34) 

^exts  such  as  this  do  also  show  that  there  were  some  of  the 

Jews  who  desired  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  and  would 

have  them  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God  rather  than 

destroyed.  But  this  salvation  is  not  conceived  of  apart 

from  absorption  into  the  Chosen  People  of  Israel. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
advocate  kindness  to  the  ’  stranger1  or  ? foreigner1;  (35) 
but  these  only  contemplate  the  foreigner  after  he  has 
come  into  a  special  relation  with  the  Israelites  and  so  with 
Yahweh.  The  Hebrew  xvords  ’ger’  and  ’toshab’  found  in  these 
passages,  and  frequently  translated  ’stranger’  and  ’foreigner1, 
are  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  word  ’alien’  "since 
they  refer  to  foreigners  who  are  allowed  a  right  of  res- 
idence!T.  (36)  Ahis  word  ’ger’  eventually  came  to  mean 
’proselyte1.  This  fact  also  helps  us  to  see  the  special 
position  of  these  ’strangers’.  The  general  rule  governing 
the  treatment  of  these  special  ’strangers’  is,  according 
to  the  Torah, 

"that  they  are  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  natives  in  everything  but  purely  ritual  matters. 


(34)  Is.  49:5,6.  See  also  Is.  2:2,3;  54:6-6;  60; 
Mai.  1:11 


(35)  Ex. 22 : 21 ;  23:9 

Deut .  10:19 
Jer.  22:3 

Mai.  3:5 

Is.  56:6-7,  see  above  p* 


(36)  "Stranger”,  Universal 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  N.Y.7 
1943,  X,  p.  71. 
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"One  law  shall  be  unto  him  that  is  home-born  and  unto  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  youTT  is  a  statement  that 
occurs  repeatedly  (Ex.  12:49;  Lev.  24:22;  Num.  9:14; 

15:16).  The  Sabbath  rest  was  intended  for  the  stranger 
as  well  as  for  the  members  of  the  family  (Ex.  20:10,  and 
a  special  commandment  enjoined  justice  to  the  stranger, 
recalling  that  the  Israelites  themselves  had  been  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  (ex.  22:20).  The  stranger  is  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  the  orphan  and  the  widow  as  being  under 
the  especial  protection  of  God  (Deut.  10  :!.$)."  (37) 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  kindly  attitude 
enjoined  upon  the  Hebrews  towards  1  strangers1,  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  term  ’neighbor1  could  only  be  applied  to 
other  Israelites  and  not  to  the  heathen.  In  the  Old 
Testament  one  seldom  finds  any  real  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  heathen  or  non-Jewish  peoples  and  equally  little  desire 
to  impart  to  these  people  the  great  blessings  of  the 
Yahwist  religion  which  alone  was  regarded  as  true.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  no  appreciation  of  any  kind  for  other 
religions.  As  Dr.  James  Parkes  says:  TTIt  is  true  that 
there  is  ethnic  intolerance  all  through  Israel1  s  history." 
(3$)  Without  such  intolerance,  however,  Israel  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  it  did.  Any  more  toler¬ 
ance  would  have  brought  about  the  absorption  of  this  small 
nation  into  the  greater  nations  which  surrounded  it. 


(  37)  Ibid. 

(3$)  Quoted  by  E.C.  Dewick,  The  Christian  Attitude 
to  Other  Religions,  Cambridge,  University  Press,  1953? 
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3 •  The  Realization  That  God  Uses  All  in  the  Fulfillment  of 

His  Purposes, 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  regard  the  heathen  as  having, 
in  themselves,  any  real  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  does 
affirm,  however,  that  they  are  used  by  God  as  His  instruments 
for  the  fulfillment  of  His  purposes.  So  some  individual  heathens 
are  referred  to  with  respect  as  they  are  thus  TusedT  by  God. 

So  for  a  time  Yahweh  is  able  to  refer  to  King  Cyrus  of  Persia 
as  trHis  anointed51,  and  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon 
as  "My  servant".  (39)  But  this  status  does  not  last.  As  soon 
as  they  have  served  their  usefulness  in  Godfs  purposes  they  are 
cast  aside  as  a  sculptor  casts  aside  worn-out  tools.  So 
in  Isaiah,  Yahweh  calls  Assyria  r7the  rod  of  my  anger"  and 
Isaiah  goes  on  to  say  that  !Twhen  the  Lord  has  finished  all 
his  work  on  Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem  he  will  punish  the 
arrogant  boasting  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  his  haughty 
pride. ...... .Shall  the  axe  vaunt  itself  over  him  who  hews 

with  it?"  (40) 

To  sum  up  the  Old  Testament  attitude  to  other  religions: 
we  have  noted  that  the  attitude  of  hostility  and  intolerance 
is  dominant;  that  the  attitude  of  justice  and  kindness  to 
all  men  is  also  present;  and  that  there  is  a  realization 
that  God  uses  all,  even  the  heathen,  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  purposes* 


(39)  Is.  45:1 
Jer.  43:10 


(40)  Is.  10:5,  12,15 
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1#  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  Judaism# 

Jesus  was  a  Jew*  As  such,  he  knew  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.  This  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  re¬ 
ligious  system  with  which  he  had  intimate  contact.  What 
attitude  did  Jesus  have  to  Judaism? 

(a)  An  Attitude  of  Acceptance. 

Jesus,  in  his  "theology" ,  takes  the  existence  of  God 
for  granted,  just  as  the  Old  Testament  does.  He  never 
argues  for  GodTs  existence.  He  just  believes  that  He  exists 
as  a  living  personal  Being.  All  men  can  have  personal 
relations  with  Him  and  Jesus  himself  has  specially  intimate 
relations  with  Him.  In  speaking  of  this  relationship 
he  uses  primarily  the  human  analogy  of  the  relationship 
between  father  and  child.  So  he  teaches  his  disciples: 

"Pray  then  like  this:  Our  Father." (1)  In  his  agony  in  the 
garden  he  prays:  "Abba,  Father."  (2)  On  the  cross  he  cries 
out:  "Father  forgive  them. . .. .Father  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit." (3)  In  addition  Jesus  never  suggests  that  this 
Father,  God,  is  any  other  than  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
"the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob."  (A)  There  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  Jesus 
ever  thought  of  God  in  a  philosophical  way  as  the  "Absolute", 


(1)  Mt.  6:9.  cf.  Lk.  11:2 

(2)  Mk.  14:36 

(3)  Lk.  23:34,  46 

(4)  Mk.  13:26 
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TTPrime  Mover"  etc.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  evidence  that 
he  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  other  gods  exist¬ 
ing  besides  the  One.  As  a  Scribe  is  brought  to  observe, 
after  listening  to  Jesus  quote  part  of  the  Sherna  in  answer 
to  his  questions:  "you  are  right,  Teacher;  you  have  truly 
said  that  he  (God)  is  one,  and  there  is  no  other  but  he." 

(5) 

Jesus  also  sho ws  his  acceptance  of  Judaism  by  his  use  of 
Jewish  terms — "Messiah" ,  "Son  of  Man",  "Kingdom  of  God",— 
and  some  of  the  imagery  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic.  In  his 
relations  with  organized  Judaism  he  is  at  first  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  violate  Jewish  ecclesiastical  rules  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cleansed  leper  who  was  commanded:  "See  that  you 
say  nothing  to  anyone;  but  go,  show  yourself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  for  your  cleansing  what  God  commanded."  (6)  His 
lament  over  Jerusalem  shows,  among  other  things,  that  he 
shares  something  of  the  emotional  patriotic  feelings  of 
his  Jewish  fellows:  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  killing  the 
prophets  and  stoning  those  who  are  sent  to  you  I  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  your  children  together  as  a  hen  gathers 
her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  you  would  not  I  Behold, 
your  house  is  forsaken  and  desolate."  (7)  In  all  these 
ways  Jesus  shows  his  acceptance  of  his  Hebrew  heritage. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  in  every  reference  of  Jesus 


(5)  Mk.  12:32 

(6)  Mk.  1:44;  see  also  Lk.  5: 14,  and  Mt.  3:15 

(7)  Mt.  23:37,  Lk.  13:34 
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to  the  details  of  his  heritage,  such  as  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Law,  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
Psalms,  or  the  story  of  Jonah  ($) ,  he  necessarily  accepts 
the  traditional  view  of  these  traditions*  These  references 
indicate  that  Jesus  accepts  his  Jewish  traditions,  but 
not  that  he  deliberately  adopted  every  detail  of  these 
traditions  as  true. 

(b)  An  Attitude  of  Judgement* 

Jesus T  acceptance  of  his  Jewish  tradition  was  not 
a  simple  acceptance  without  question  or  discrimination 
of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  whole.  Even  as  early  as 
age  twelve  he  shows  an  independent  critical  attitude  as 
his  parents  discovered  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  ^found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  among  the  teachers, 
listening  to  them  and  asking  them  questions. Tf  (9)  This 
is  particularily  clear  in  his  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  he  is  selective  in  his  use  and  seems  to  leave  out 
large  portions  of  it.  For  example,  out  of  the  mass  of  the 
detailed  law  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  he  selects  for 
his  summary  of  the  law:  nHear,  0  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one:  and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart ... .soul. .. .  mind  and. .. .strength. ......... . 

You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. w  (10)  Out  of  the 


(3)  Mk.l0:3;  12:36,  Lk.  ll:29f 

(9)  Lk.  2:46 

(10)  Mk.  12:29f«,  quoting  Deut.  6:L£*  and  Lev.  19:13 
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book  of  Hosea  he  selects  the  ethical  challenge:  ”1  desire 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.”  (11)  Much  of  the  originality 
of  Jesus  can  be  seen  in  the  selection  he  makes  of  Old 
Testament  passages  for  quotation  and  in  the  new  meanings 
he  gives  to  them. 

This  element  of  Judgement  can  also  be  seen  in  Jesus’ 
claim  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament.  (12)  He 
saw  that  the  ideals  and  hopes  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
only  be  seen  clearly  and  completely  realized  in  his  own 
person  and  message.  He  believed  and  taught  that  God’s 
eternal  purpose  of  redeeming  His  people  Israel  was  actually 
being  carried  out  in  himself.  He  was  the  savior  Messiah. 

He  also  believed  and  taught  that  the  hope  of  Israel  f or  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  realized  in  his  own  coming. 
But  he  fulfills  these  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  Kingdom  by  replacing  them  with  higher  and  more  spirit¬ 
ual  ones.  He  is  not  the  military  leader  Messiah.  Nor  is 
he  the  purely  supernatural  ’’Son  of  Man”  Messiah.  He  is f 
rather,  the  Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord  Messiah  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Isaiah.  Previously  this  figure  had  not  been 
associated  by  the  Jews  with  the  Messiah  but  it  seems  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus.  (13) 
Similarily  Jesus  had  a  new  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


(11)  Mt.  9:13;  12:7,  from  Hosea  6:6 
(j_2)  ft.  1:15;  Mt.5:17f.;  Lk.  24:44f 
(13)  ft.  10:45  etc. 
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It  was  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  come  by  a  great 
political  revolution,  nor  solely  by  a  cataclysmic  end  of 
the  present  age  and  a  miraculous  beginning  of  the  new  age 
regardless  of  all  that  man  might  do*  To  Jesus  the  Kingdom 
was  a  "mystery",  but  a  mystery  whose  essence  was  now  re¬ 
vealed,  in  Jesus,  to  be  the  Kingdom,  Rule  or  Reign  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  can  be  realized  here  and 
now  only  as  men  respond  to  God  by  repentance  and  faith. 

Men  may  thus  realize  something  of  this  Kingdom  in  the  present 
life,  but  more  fully  with  the  end  of  the  age.  (14) 

So  Jesus  regarded  himself  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  this  fulfillment  Jesus  transcended  the 
old  and  condemned  some  of  the  elements  in  it.  But  the 
matter  was  not  left  there.  Those  elements  that  he  condemned 
he  replaced  by  something  better.  His  condemnation  was 
directed  especially  against  two  of  the  elements  of  the 
Judaism  of  the  day  which  were  very  prominent.  The  first 
of  these  was  its  exclusive  nationalism.  Jesus T  condemnation 
of  this  is  particularly  clear  in  St.  Luke?s  Gospel. 

Even  as  early  as  his  first  sermon  in  Nazareth  Jesus  made 
a  direct  attack  upon  anti-Gentile  Jewish  national  prejudices. 
He  appeals  directly  to  the  Old  Testament  which  shows  God!s 
loving  care  for  non-Jews.  He  shows  how  GodTs  prophet  "Elijah 
was  sent  to  none  of  them  but  only  to  Zarephath,"  a  heathen 


(14)  These  matters  cannot  be  further  developed  here. 

For  more  discussion  see:  T.W.  Manson,  The  Servant  Messiah. 

Cambridge,  University  Press,  1953;  and  A.M.  Hunter,  The  Work 
and  Words  cf  Jesus,  London,  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.,  1951?  Chap.  X." 
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woman  of  the  district  of  Tyre  and  Didon,  and  how  Elisha 
cleansed  none  of  the  "many  lepers  in  Israel"  except  Naaman, 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  Syria,  Israel Ts  deadly  enemy. (15) 
In  view  of  this  it  is  really  not  surprising  that  his  hearers 
were  infuriated  and  tried  to  kill  him.  Jesus  expresses 
the  same  point  of  view  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

(16)  and  in  many  other  sayings  and  parables  which  imply 
that  many  of  the  heathen  will  have  precedence  over  the 
Jews  in  the  plan  of  God.  This  note  is  found  in  all  the 
Gospels.  In  Matthew1 s  Gospel,  for  example,  Jesus  is  reported 
as  saying  to  a  centurion  of  the  Roman  army: 

"Truly,  I  say  to  you,  not  even  in  Israel  have  I  found 
such  faith.  I  tell  you,  many  will  come  from  east  and 
west  and  sit  at  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  thrown  into  outer  darkness;  there  men  will  weep  and 
gnash  their  teeth."  (1?) 

Another  element  in  the  Judaism  of  the  day  that  Jesus 
condemned  was  its  emphasis  upon  the  externals  of  religion, 
upon  external  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Often 
Jesus  insists  that  the  inner  spirit  is  more  vital  than 
legal  accuracy.  To  Jesus  justice  is  more  important  than 
ceremonial  correctness;  the  motive  behind  an  act  is  more 
important  than  the  act  itself. 

"Woe  to  you,  blind  guides,  who  say,  "If  any  one 
swears  by  the  temple,  It  is  nothing;  but  if  any  one 
swears  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  Is  bound  by  his  oath." 
You  blind  fools  l  For  which  is  greater,  the  gold  or  the 
temple  that  has  made  the  gold  sacred?"  (1$) 


(15)  Lk.  1:26,  27 

(17)  Mt.  8:10f;  cf.  Lk. 


(16)  Lk.  10:25-37 
13:28f. 


(18)  Mt.  23:16-17 
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"Woe  to  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  l  for 
you  tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin,  and  have  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  and  faith; 
these  you  ought  to  have  done,  without  neglecting  the  others. rt 
(19) 

TTWoe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  l  for 
you  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  plate,  but  in¬ 
side  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  rapacity. TT  (20) 

"I  say  to  you  that  every  one  who  looks  at  a  woman 
lustfully  has  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his 
heart."  (21) 

Some  of  the  great  Old  Testament  prophets  struck  notes 
similar  to  these  but  none  reached  the  heights  of  Jesus 
in  insight  or  idealism.  It  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
in  all  this  that  it  was  mainly  the  corruptions  of  Judaism 
which  Jesus  denounced.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  challenge  as  inadequate  even  some  of 
the  precepts  attributed  to  Moses,  as  we  see  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  instances: 

"For  your  hardness  of  heart  Moses  allowed  }rou  to  divorce 
your  wives,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I 
say  to  you:  whoever  divorces  his  wife,  except  for  unchastity, 
and  marries  another,  commits  adultery. n  (22) 

"You  heard  that  it  was  said. ...... .But  I  say  unto  you.TT  (23) 

So  we  see  that  Jesus  had  an  attitude  of  judgement  toward 
his  Judaistic  heritage.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  right 
to  judge  and  even  to  condemn,  if  necessary,  elements  of  the 
Judaism  out  of  which  he  came. 


(21)  Mt. 

(22)  Mt.  19:9 ,  cf.Mk.lO:2f 


(19)  Mt.  27:23 

(20)  St.  23:25 


(23)  Mt.  5 * 21f  for  several 
illustrations • 
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( c )  Jesus  Foresees  Conflict  Between  His  Own  Message  and 

the  Message  of  Judaism. 

"Now  some  of  the  scribes  were  sitting  there,  question¬ 
ing  in  their  hearts,  "Why  does  this  man  speak  thus?  It  is 
blasphemy  l  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone?"  Aid 
immediately  Jesus,  perceiving  in  his  heart  that  they  thus 
questioned  within  themselves,  said  to  them,  "Why  do  you 
question  thus  in  your  hearts?"  (24) 

Even  as  early  as  this  Jesus  began  to  foresee  the  clash  which 
must  inevitably  come  between  his  message  and  the  leaders  of 
Judaism.  The  "new  wine"  of  the  Gospel  could  not  be  put  into 
the  "old  wine-skins"  of  Jewish  legalism  without  causing 
trouble.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Jesus  originally  hoped 
that  all  of  the  Jews  would  accept  his  message.  But  when 
things  did  not  work  out  this  way  he  became  increasingly 
convinced  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  and  die  to  do  the 
work  he  came  to  do.  Whether  or  not  Jesus  expected  or 
desired  a  distinct  split  between  his  followers  and  Judaism 
is  not  known.  (25)  It  is  safe  to  deduce  from  his  general 
teaching,  however,  that  he  probably  did  not  desire  such  a 
separation;  but  he  would  cause  it  if  it  seemed  necessary 
in  safeguarding  his  message  and  purpose. 

It  is  important  before  we  leave  this  aspect  of  our 
discussion,  to  take  a  brief  look  at  John!s  Gospel  to  see 
his  main  emphasis.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  between  John  and  the  Synoptics.  Like  the 


(24)  Mk.  2:6-$ 

(25)  In-Mt.  16:1$ — ffmy  church"  may  be  taken  as  a  term 

of  separation,  to  separate  Jesus*  church  from  the  Jewish 
Church. 
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Synoptics,  John  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Old  Testament;  (26)  that  he  used  the  religious  term¬ 
inology  of  the  Old  Testament  but  with  a  more  spiritual 
interpretation  (27);  and  that  he  challenged  the  Jewish 
tradition  in  such  matters  as  Sabbath  observance,  social 
customs,  and  the  status  of  women*  (2$) 

John  is  not  in  total  agreement  with  the  Synoptics, 
however.  He  refers  constantly  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus  being 
the  whole  of  the  Jews  and  not  just  "the  Scribes  and  Pharisees” 
as  in  the  Synoptics.  (29)  Several  times  Jesus  is  represented 
as  referring  to  TTthe  Jews”  and  ”their  ”  Law,  as  if  it  were 
not  his  also.  (30)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  or  those  who 
accepted  him  are  referred  to  as  separate  from  "the  Jews” 
who  finally  rejected  him.  (31)  Since  John’s  Gospel  was 
written  late,  around  or  a  little  after  100  A.D. ,  it  is  thought 
that  these  disagreements  with  the  Synoptics  may  be  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  by  this  time  the  ”Church” 
and  the  "Synagogue”  had  become  two  distinct  and  hostile 
groups.  In  spite  of  this  these  differences  must  be  noted 
in  trying  to  arrive  at  Jesus’  attitude  to  Judaism* 

2 *  The  Attitude  of  Jesus  to  non- Jewish  Religions* 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  consider  the 
religion  of  the  Samaritans  along  with  the  pagan  religions 

(26)  Jn.  5:39  (29)  Jn.  5:16, IS;  11:8  etc. 

(2?)  Jn.  3 :19;11:25  etc.  (30)  Jn.  10:34;  15:25. 

(28)  Jn.  5:10-18 ;  13:3-12;  (31)  Jn.  1:9-12;  17:6-19 

4:27. 
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although  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  ”non-JewishT*  religion* 
Orthodox  Judaism  did  regard  it  as  a  particularly  evil 
heresy  and  hardly  less  detestable  than  heathenism  itself. 
Something  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  surprised  reaction 
of  a  woman  of  Samaria  when  Jesus  said  to  her:  nGive  me  a 
drink”.  And  she  replied:  TTHow  is  it  that  you,  a  Jew,  ask 
a  drink  of  me,  a  woman  of  Samaria?”  (32)  The  remark  inserted 
by  the  author  immediately  following  is  very  revealing  in  this 
regard:  nFor  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  Samaritans.”  It 
has  been  said  that  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  was  ”an 
arrested  development  of  Judaism”;  their  faith  being  !T  Jewish 
monothism  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was 
influenced  in  any  fundamental  way  by  infusions  from  pagan 
religions.”  (33)  In  speaking  to  the  Samaritan  woman  Jesus 
says:  ”You  worship  what  you  do  not  know;  we  worship  what 
we  know,  for  salvation  is  from  the  Jews.”  (34)  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  Jesus  regarded  the  Samaritan  religion  as 
inferior  even  to  Judaism.  *^his  interpretation  is  very  likely 
correct  for  those  features  of  Judaism  which  he  condemned 
most  strongly  were  even  more  evident  among  the  Samaritans 
of  whom  ”the  dominant  trait  was  a  conservative  and  tenacious 
adherence  to  traditional  belief.”  (35)  It  is  even  more 
significant,  in  the  light  of  this,  that  Jesus  so  strongly 
condemned  the  Jews  for  their  intolerance  towards  the  Samaritans. 


(32)  Jn.  4:7,9*  See  aldo  Jn.  13:4$ 

(33)  Hastingfs  Encyclopoedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
N.Y.,  uharles  Scribner’s  S on XI',  p."  i64™~” 

(34)  Jn.  4:22 

(35)  Hastings  -  Loc.  cit.  p.l64. 
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In  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  in  several  other 
places  Jesus  singles  out  a  Samaritan  for  special  commendation. 
(36)  This  parable  was  told  in  answer  to  a  Jewish  lawyer1 s 
question  nWho  is  my  neighbor?”  The  answer  was  obvious: 

Tf Anyone  in  need  1TT  The  lawyer  and  other  listeners  could 
not  avoid  the  conclusion:  TTgood  neighborliness”  was  to  govern 
the  relations  even  between  Jew  and  Samaritan  and  hence 
between  all  branches  of  the  human  race. 

With  regard  to  other  religions  of  the  world  of  Jesus T 
day,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  in  the  Synoptics  that 
Jesus  ever  had  any  direct  contacts  with  either  Greek 
philosophy,  the  mystery  religions  or  Oriental  cults.  Also, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  he  cast  any  direct 
judgement  upon  them.  Even  the  Roman  imperialism  of  Jesus T 
day  did  not  have  much  of  a  religious  element  in  it.  There  is 
no  sign  in  the  Gospels  that  the  controversy  over  Emperor- 
worship,  Tfhich  became  such  an  important  issue  in  the  early 
Church,  had  yet  arisen.  It  seems  unlikely  then  that  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  any  religious  challenge  to  Judaism  or  his  Gospel 
from  the  Roman  State  Religion.  If  there  was  any  such  aware¬ 
ness  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he,  of  all  people,  would  be 
silent  on  the  subject. 

JohnTs  Gospel  has  just  one  thing  to  add  to  this.  That 
is  the  universalistic  note  in  the  Gospel.  This  note  also 
appears  in  the  Synoptics  but  is  not  emphasized  as  strongly  as 
it  is  in  John.  Christ1 s  message  is  for  all  mankind. 


(36)  Lk.  10:25-37;  17:16;  Jn.  4:19ff 


"Whoever  believes  in  him  may  have  eternal  life." 

"I  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  to  myself." 

"I  have  other  sheep,  that  are  not  of  this  fold; 

I  must  bring  them  also,  and  they  will  hear  my  voice. 

So  there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  shepherd;" ( 37) 

Implicit  in  this  universalistic  view  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
condemnation  of  narrow  Jewish  nationalism  and  racial  exclusive¬ 
ness.  This  in  no  xvay  indicates,  however,  that  Jesus  affirmed, 
or  for  that  matter  denied,  that  there  were  elements  of  truth 
or  value  in  any  of  the  non-Jewish  religions.  So  we  can 
see  that  JohnTs  Gospel  gives  us  very  much  the  same  picture 
as  do  the  Synoptics  of  Christ Ts  attitude  to  other  religions. 
John  does  not  disagree  with  the  Synoptics  on  any  essential 
point. 

3.  Elements  Basic  to  Jesus T  Attitude  Inferred  in  the  Gospels. 

Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  does  Jesus  make  any  direct 
statement  regarding  any  other  religion  but  Judaism  and  the 
religion  of  the  Samaritans.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  cannot  claim  the  authority  of  Jesus  for  any 
particular  attitude  to  non-Christian  religions  today. 

For  surely,  if  the  Gospels  offer  us  any  kind  of  a  reliable 
picture  of  the  character  and  general  outlook  of  Jesus  to 
life  and  its  problems ,  we  can  find  some  general  attitude 
to  non-Christian  religions  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  This,  after  all,  is  as  far  as  we  can 
go  on  many  problems  which  face  us  in  our  world  today  and 
which  were  not  known  in  Jesus 1  day. 


(37)  Jn.  3:15;  12:32;  10:16 
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We  need  only  mention  questions  such  as  those  of  smoking, 
lotteries,  and  the  H-bomb,  to  see  how  obvious  this  is. 

As  well  as  the  specific  sayings  and  teachings  we  have  al¬ 
ready  examined  we  need  now  to  consider  something  of  Jesus 
basic  attitude  to  life  which  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  possible 
solution  of  our  problem.  It  is  acknowledged,  of  course, 
that  such  a  flspiritTT  does  not  constitute  direct  proof; 
but  it  does  carry  some  weight.  We  must  then  consider  some¬ 
thing  of  the  elements  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  which  will 
be  seen  as  elements  basic  to  any  Christian  attitude  to  non- 
Christian  religions. 

(a)  The  Element  of  Authority. 

In  all  matters  Jesus  acts  and  speaks  with  decision, 
as  one  who  has  authority.  Indeed,  he  believed  himself  to 
have  this  authority,  for  he  was  directly  commissioned  by 
God  to  do  His  work.  There  is  never  any  suggestion,  on  his 
part,  that  his  judgements  are  subject  to  any  human  authority 
in  either  Ghurch  or  State. 

f?They  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught 
them  as  one  who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.11  ( 3$) 

ITAnd  he  called  to  him  the  twelve,  and  began  to  send 
them  out  two  by  two,  and  gave  them  authority  over  the  un¬ 
clean  spirits.11  (39) 

^Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,  but  my  words  will  not 
pass  away.n  (40) 

We  have  previously  noted  in  this  chapter  how  decisive 


( 3$)  Mk.  1:22 

(39)  Mk.  6:7 

(40)  Mk.  13:31.  see  also  Mk.  7:1-22;  12:13-34  and 
parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  for  all  of  these  references. 
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Jesus  was  in  his  pronouncements  upon  the  religions  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  This  clearly  shows  the  note  of 
authority  in  his  ministry.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from 
all  this  that  Jesus  would  have  expressed  his  judgements 
upon  any  other  religious  systems,  had  they  come  to  his 
attention,  with  just  as  much  decision  and  authority.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  had  any  sympathy  or 
patience  at  all  with  the  superficial  slogan  that  we  hear 
bandied  about  so  much  today,  that  T,one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another.” 

(b)  The  Element  of  Independence  and  Freedom  from  Tradition. 

Jesus  spoke  and  acted  with  considerable  independence 
of  many  customs  and  traditions  that  governed  and  restricted 
human  intercourse  in  orthodox  Jewish  circles  of  his  day. 

He  broke  rules  of  social  class  by  eating  and  associating 
with  people  of  the  lower  classes:  ”Why  does  this  man  eat 
and  drink  with  tax  collectors  and  sinners?”  (41)  He  contra- 
dieted  accepted  rules  of  ceremonial  cleanliness:  TTThere  is 
nothing  outside  a  man  which  by  going  into  him  can  defile 
him:  but  the  things  which  come  out  of  a  man  are  what  defile 
him. ...... .Thus  he  declared  all  foods  clean.”  (42)  One  of 

the  things  which  most  greatly  antagonized  the  Jews  was  the 
claim  Jesus  made  that  he,  ”The  Son  of  Man  is  lord  even  of 
the  Sabbath.”  (43)  It  was  the  same  in  his  associations 
with  individual  men  and  women.  He  talked  openly  and  in 
public  places  to  people  that  no  Jew  would  like  to  be  seen 


(41)  Mk.  2:16,  cf.  Lk.l9:5  etc.  (43)  Mk.  2:2? 

(42)  Mk.  7:15,  19 
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standing  near,  He  chatted  and  even  ate  with  Zacchaeus,  a 
Jewish  tax-collector  in  the  pay  of  Imperial  Rome*  (44)  He 
talked  publicly  with  hated  Samaritans  and  also  with  women, 
even  women  whom  society  regarded  as  moral  outcasts.  (45) 

It  is  really  not  surprising  that  he  was  called  na  glutton 
and  a  drunkard,  a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners.” (46) 
And  Jesus  did  not  show  any  sign  of  self-consciousness  or 
self-righteousness  in  this  association.  He  did  so  quite 
naturally  and  without  hesitation  or  fear  of  disapproval. 

It  seems  that  in  his  great  love  for  them  he  was  able  to 
lose  himself  completely.  In  every  occasion  of  meeting 
with  these  people,  or  any  person,  he  did  so  with  an  absolute 
disregard  of  Jewish  prejudices  for  he  did  not  view  the 
human  race,  as  did  his  brother  Jews,  as  "Jew  and  "Gentile", 
but  as  "the  good”  and  "the  evil"  all  of  whom  needed  GodTs 
love  and  forgiveness. 

Now  just  because  Jesus  dealt  with  all  kinds  of  indivi¬ 
duals  in  this  unconventional  and  impartial  way  does  not 
mean  that  he  would  have  viewed  their  religious  systems  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  in 
keeping  with  his  general  outlook,  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  viewed  other  religions,  had  they  come  into  his  view, 
with  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  and  convention  which 
he  exhibited  in  other  directions,  ^e  would  then  likely 


(44)  Lk.  19:2-10 

(45)  Jn.  4:39ff.;  4:27.  Lk.  7:37-50,  cf.  Jn.  8:1-11— 
even  if  this  is  not  an  authentic  event,  as  many  scholars 
believe,  it  is  still  the  sort  of  thing  that  Jesus  would  do. 

(46)  Lk.  34  &  Mt.  11:19 
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have  expressed  his  judgement  on  each  new  religion  on  its 
own  merits.  It  is  unthinkable  that  he  would  have  looked 
upon  these  religious  traditions  as  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration,  simply  because  their  traditions  were  different 
from  his  own. 


(c)  The  World  Scope  of  His  Message, 

Jesus  accepts  the  traditional  claim  of  the  Jews  to  be 

the  Chosen  People  of  God,  for  they  were  especially  the  Children 

of  for  Jesus.  (47)  But  at  the  same  time  he  envisaged 

the  extension  of  his  Gospel  to  all  mankind. 

nAnd  men  will  come  from  east  and  west,  and  from  north 
and  south,  and  sit  at  table  in  the  kingdom  of  God.n  (4$) 

tTAnd  truly,  I  say  to  you,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached 
in  the  whole  world,  what  she  has  done  will  be  told  in 
memory  of  her.rT  (49) 

nAnd  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations. ?f ( 50) 
?THe  (Caiaphas)  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for 
the  nations,  and  not  for  the  nation  only,  but  to  gather  into 
one  the  children  of  God  who  are  scattered  abroad. n  (51) 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  last  reference  made  above  may 

be  only  to  the  dispersed  Hebrews  and  that  the  verbatim 

reliability  of  the  quoted  words  of  Jesus  may  be  in  doubt; 

yet  the  fact  that  they  do  bear  witness  to  the  general 

impression  left  by  his  teaching  cannot  be  seriously  questioned. 


(47)  Jn.  1:11;  Mk*  7:27 
(43)  Lk.  13:29 
(49)  Mk.  14:9 


(50)  Mt.  24:14 

(51)  Jn.  12:51,  52. 
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It  would  simplify  things  considerably  if  we  could  leave 
the  matter  here.  However,  there  are  passages  in  Mark  and 
Matthew  which  would  suggest  something  different:  that,  at 
least  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  did  wish 
to  limit  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  his  own  country¬ 
men. 

The  particularly  troublesome  passage  is  the  account 
(related  in  Matthew  and  Mark  only)  of  the  heathen  woman  of 
the  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  who  came  to  Jesus,  begging 
him  to  heal  her  daughter.  (52)  Jesus  at  first  refuses  her 
cry  of  help.  On  this  both  Gospels  agree.  But  then,  Mark 
has  Jesus  say:  nLet  the  children  first  be  fed,  for  it  is 
not  right  to  take  the  children Ts  bread  and  throw  it  to 
the  dogs. 71  Matthew  has  Jesus  say:  nI  was  sent  only  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. .... .It  is  not  fair  to 

take  the  children’s  bread  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs.tf 
Matthew  is  certainly  much  more  definite  in  his  account  of 
the  answer  than  is  Mark.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
these  answers  Jesus  didnft  mean  what  he  said.  He  was 
just  trying  to  draw  out  the  woman’s  faith.  But  this  would 
just  be  explaining  away  the  problem  and  not  really  answering 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  rather  unconvincing  explanation. 
B.H.  Streeter  has  suggested  that  in  this  passage  Matthew 
is  giving  us  a  7fJudaistic  modification  of  St.  Mark17;  (53) 


(52)  Mt.  15:21-28,  Mk.  ?:24-30 

(53)  B.H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels .London,  MacMillan  Go., 
1924?  P.425. 
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that  is,  that  he  is  modifying  Jesus’  words  in  order  to 
make  the  Gospel  more  acceptable  to  his  Jewish  readers* 
Streeter  then  accepts  the  priority  of  Mark,  holding  that 
his  report  is  substantially  correct.  With  this  basis  the 
words  in  Mark  TTLet  the  children  first  be  fed”  l$3y  be  taken 
as  implying  that  Jesus  had  in  mind  the  ultimate  extension 
of  his  message  to  the  heathen  world  even  while  he  was  re¬ 
fusing  this  present  request.  This  idea  would  certainly 
be  in  harmony  with  some  of  Israel’s  greatest  prophets 
who  held  that  Israel  was  God’s  Chosen  People,  but  chosen 
to  act  as  the  transmitter  for  God’s  message  to  all  mankind. 
For  example*- 

”It  is  too  light  a  thing  that  you  should  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel:  I  will  give  you  as  a  light  to  the  nations,  that 
my  salvation  may  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth.”  (54) 

If  she  is  to  carry  out  this  function  Israel  must  be  the  first 

receiver  of  the  message.  If  this  was  the  method  of  Jesus 

it  would  clear  up  another  troublesome  passage  in  Matthew’s 

Gospel;  the  instructions  to  the  disciples:  ”Go  nowhere 

among  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  no  town  of  the  Samaritans, 

but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.” (55) 

Even  if  this  explanation  is  not  accepted,  the  world-wide 

nature  of  Jesus’  message  is  still  prominent  when  these 

passages  are  compared  with  others  which  put  forth  this  idea. 

((54)  Is.  49t6 
(55)  Mt.  10:5,6. 
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There  is  one  point  on  which  all  of  the  Gospels  are  agreed. 

That  is:  that  when  Jesus  saw  that  Israel  as  a  whole  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  his  message  and  so  help  in  its 
propagation,  he  forcefully  announced  that  God  would  choose 
other  messengers.  tTHe  will  come  and  destroy  the  tenants  and 
give  the  vineyard  to  others.™  (56) 

This  world-scope  of  Christ Ts  message  is  also  clearly 
seen  in  the  commissions  he  is  reported  to  have  given  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  and  before  the  Ascension. 

Once  again  we  must  admit  that  some  scholars  do  not  accept 
these  words  as  correctly  attributed  to  Jesus.  They  do  at 
least  indicate  the  belief  of  the  early  Church,  and  when 
compared  with  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  are  seen  to  reflect 
the  true  purpose  of  Jesus,  that  his  message  should  be  pro¬ 
claimed  all  over  the  world. 

™Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations. ™  (57) 
t!Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
whole  creation.fT  (5$) 

™Thus  he  (Jesus)  opened  their  minds  to  understand..... 
that  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  his  name  to  all  nations.™  (59) 

"But  you  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
come  upon  you;  and  you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea  and  in  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth.™ (60) 

(d)  The  Emphasis  Upon  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values. 

There  is  nothing  which  stands  out  as  clearly  when  one 


(56)  Mk.  12:5, 6cf.  Mt.  6: llff,  and  Lk.  13:2gff. 


(57)  Mk.  2$: 19 

(58)  Mk.  16:15 


(59)  Lk.  24:45,  47 

(60)  Acts  1:6 
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reads  the  Gospels  as  does  Jesus’  emphasis  upon  moral 
and  spiritual  values*  The  emphasis  is  not  based  upon 
temporary  or  local  forms  of  religious  organizations,  rites 
or  doctrines,  but  upon  inner,  spiritual  truths  which  are 
God’s  universal  lav/s.  These  are  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  men  and  women  in  all  ages. 

"Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

"Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness,  for  they  shall  be  satisfied."  (6l) 

"Judge  not,  and  you  will  not  be  judged;  condemn  not, 
and  you  will  not  be  condemned;  forgive  and  you  will  be 
forgiven."  (62) 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  nothing  regional  or  local  about  these.  They  are 
timeless.  This  applies  equally  to  the  great  truths  lying 
back  of  most  of  the  great  parables  of  Jesus, such  as  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Sower.  These 
did  have  a  special  reference  in  the  immediate  situation 
to  which  they  were  addressed.  Beyond  this,  they  are  applicable 
to  all  men  at  all  times. 

In  his  whole  attitude  to  human  life  and  human  behavior 
Jesus  always  sought  to  go  behind  the  external  act  itself 
to  the  underlying  motive. 

"You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old, 

"Yoii  shall  not  kill;  and  whoever  kills  shall  be  liable  to 
judgement",  "ut  I  say  to  you  that  everyone  who  is  angry 
with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  judgement."  (63) 


(61)  Mt.  5:4, 5, 6. 

(62)  Lk.  6:37 

(63)  Mt.  5:21,  22 
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"You  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  "You  shall  not  commit 
adultery" .  But  I  say  to  you  that  everyone  who  looks  at  a 
woman  lustfully  has  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in 
his  heart*"  (6 4) 

"Do  you  not  see  that  whatever  goes  into  a  man  from 
outside  cannot  defile  him. * . . * .What  comes  out  of  a  man  is 
what  defiles  a  man."  (65) 

£he  spiritual  value  which  is  central  and  most  important 
in  the  message  of  Jesus  is  agape,  love.  The  great  affirma¬ 
tion  "God  is  love"  may  come  to  us  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  letter  of  John  (66)  but  beyond  that  its  substance 
must  have  come  from  Jesus  himself  for  it  certainly  reflects 
his  thought  and  teaching.  The  two  great  commandments 
that  Jesus  gives  us  are  "Love  God"  and  "Love  your  neighbor". 
All  three  Synoptic  Gospels  record  them.  (67)  This  love  is 
not  just  for  our  own  families  and  friends;  it  is  to  be 
extended  to  all  men,  even  to  foreigners  and  enemies. 

"Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  proved  neighbor 
to  the  man  who  fell  among  robbers?"  He  said,  "The  one  who 
showed  mercy  on  him."  And  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Go  thou  and 
do  likewise."  (63) 

"Love  3/ our  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute 
you."  (69) 

The  character  of  this  love  is  illustrated  by  many  of  the 
parables.  For  example,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  love  of  God  is  pictured  in  a  dramatic  act  of 
forgiveness:  "%t  while  hevas  yet  at  a  distance,  his  father 
saw  him  and  had  compassion,  and  ran  and  embraced  him  and 
kissed  him."  (70)  In  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 


(64)  Mt.  5:27,23  (67)  Mt.  22: 37-39 ,Mk.l2 : 30ff . , 

Lk.  10:27 

(65)  Mk.  7:13,20  (63)  Lk.  10:36,37,  cf.  4:25-27 

(66)  1  Jn.  4:3  (69)  Mt.  5:43 

(70)  Lk.  15:20 
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men  are  warned  that  they  must  follow  the  Divine  example 
in  this  matter  of  forgiveness:  TTSo  also  my  heavenly  Father 
will  do  to  everyone  of  you,  if  you  do  not  forgive  your 
brother  from  your  heart ."  (71)  And  we  have,  of  course, 
no  better  instance  of  forgiving  love  than  the  Cross  of  Jesus 

Christ.  "For  God  so  loved . .that  he  gave."  (72)  Love 

having  its  roots  in  God,  must  have  its  fruits  in  man. 

It  then  seems  that  the  supreme  test  which  Jesus  could  apply 
to  every  individual  and  religious  system  is  this  test  of 
love.  Does  it  foster  and  help  to  create  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  the  readiness  to  forgive  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  God? 

( e)  The  Element  of  Exclusiveness. 

There  is  a  group  of  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
we  have  not  yet  considered  and  which  make  generalizing  about 
Jesus T  basic  attitude  still  more  difficult.  These  passages 
suggest  that  the  claims  Jesus  made  for  himself  and  his  message 
were  far  more  exclusive  than  those  we  have  considered 
so  far  would  indicate.  These  passages  also  seem  to  deny 
any  possibility  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  man  in  any 
other  way  than  in  Jesus,  Mark  does  not  seem  to  have  such 


(71)  Mt.  13:35 

(72)  3;:  16. 
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a  passage  but  both  Matthew  and  Luke  have  one  which  is  thought 
to  be  quite  early,  quite  reliable,  and  probably  from  the  TTQTT 
document.  In  Luke  this  passage  reads:  "All  things  have 
been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father;  and  no  one  knows  who  the 
Son  is  except  the  Father;  or  who  the  Father  is  except 
the  Son  and  any  one  to  itfhom  the  Son  chooses  to  reveal 
him."  (73)  And  in  JohnTs  Gospel  Jesus  is  recorded  as 
saying:  "I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  (74)  The  same  emphasis 
is  made  by  Peter  in  his  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
"And  there  is  salvation  in  no  one  else,  for  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  by  which  we  must  be 
saved."  (75)  The  question  which  these  passages  pose  is  this: 
Do  they  indicate  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  that  only  those 
who  openly  profess  their  faith  in  his  name  can  come  to  a 
real  and  saving  knowledge  of  God?  And  if  this  is  so,  must 
we  regard  all  unconverted  non-Christians,  as  well  as  their 
religious  systems,  as  outside  the  Way  of  Salvation?  Taken 
on  their  face  value  and  by  themselves  the  answer  to  these 
questions  would  seem  to  be  "Yes  I"  However,  there  are 
several  things  that  we  must  take  into  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Peter’s  preaching 


(73)  Lk.  10:22  ,  cf.  Mt.  11:27 

(74)  Jn.  14:6 

(75)  Acts  4:12 
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in  the  Book  of  Acts;  we  cannot  equate  "the  name"  of  Jesus 
and  the  strictly  verbal  form  of  the  name,  for  this  varies 
from  one  language  to  another.  For  example,  "Jesus"  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  Greek  "Jesous",  which  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  late  Hebrew  "Joshua",  which  came  from  "Yeshua", 
which  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  "Yehoshua".  (76) 

So  the  nname  of  Jesus"  must  be  an  inner,  more  intimate 
and  personal  thing.  Dewick  tells  of  how  Robert  Barclay, 
the  Quaker,  was  once  (1657  A.D.)  arguing  against  the  Calvin¬ 
ists  that  "all  men,  even  the  heathens  may  be  saved".  He 
was  then  confronted  with  the  same  text  we  are  confronted 
with:  "there  is  no  other  name... .by  which  we  must  be  saved." 

To  this  he  apparently  replied: 

"Though  they  knew  it  (the  Name  of  Jesus)  not  outwardly, 
yet  if  they  knexv  it  inwardly,  by  feeling  the  virtues  and 
the  power  of  it,  they  are  saved  by  it. ..... .Salvation 

lieth  not  in  the  literal,  but  the  experimental  knowledge."  (77) 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  ancient  world  a  name 
meant  much  more  than  it  does  fo^pis  today.  In  the  modern 
world  a  name  is  used  largely  just  to  distinguish  one  person 
from  another.  In  ancient  times  a  name  was  closely  related 
to  the  nature  of  the  person  bearing  the  name.  So  the  name 
revealed  the  character  of  the  person.  If  you  knew  his  name, 
you  knew  his  person. 


(76)  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  ed.  V*  Ferm,  N.Y., 
Philosophical  Library,  1945 ,  "Jesus  Christ*1,  p.  392.  and 

A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible,  ed.  A. 
Richardson ,  N .  1 . ,  MacMillan  UoTT^T^TT  h Jesus ""7  p®  116. 

(77)  E.C.  £>ewick,  The  Christian  Attitude  to  Other 
Religions ,  Cambridge ,  University  Press~pT953 ,  p.  93* 
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?TTo  believe  in  the  name  of  someone  signifies  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  whom  reference  is  made  is  worthy 
of  trust  or,  more  specifically,  that  he  bears  his  name 
appropriately  or  rightly  and  can  perform  that  which  his 
name  or  title  implies  (cf.  John  1:12,  23).  Thus  St. 

John  says  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God:  "he  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  judged;  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been 
judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God"  (3*1$).  Christian  prayer 
must  always  be  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  i.e.  in  the 
character,  spirit  and  attitude  of  Jesus."  (7$) 

If  this  is  then  what  is  meant  by  the  "name  of  Jesus" 
and  believing  on  the  "name  of  Jesus",  we  are  able  to  lay 
aside  the  verbal  form  of  the  name..  But  is  it  then  possible 
for  a  person  to  believe  in  "the  name",  in  this  inner,  spirit¬ 
ual  sense,  and  be  living  out  this  belief,  without  ever 
having  heard  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  historical  person? 

To  put  the  question  another  way:  do  the  Gospels  affirm  that 
a  true,  saving  knowledge  of  God  is  only  possible  where  there 
is  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  historical 
person  portrayed  in  the  Gospels? 

If  we  were  to  consider  only  the  Gospel  passages  which 
weTve  quoted  above,  and  to  consider  these  literally,  the 
answer  to  this  question  would  appear  to  be  "yes".  However, 
when  we  are  reminded  of  the  inner,  spiritual  meaning  of  t he 
"name"  of  Jesus,  this  answer  is  not  so  certain.  Nor  Is  it 
so  certain  when  we  read  the  note  written  by  S.E.  Johnson  (79) 
the  passage  quoted  from  Matthew  regarding  the  "SonTs" 


(7$  )  Theological  Word  Book,  Op.  cit.,  "Name"  pH 57 
(79)  Interpreters  Bible ,  vol.  VIII,  p.  3$9. 
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knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Father1 s  knowledge  of  the 
"Son."  Johnson  notes  that  the  term  "Son"  here  is  an 
inclusive  word  which  "probably  means  frevealer  and  redeemer1 
and  approximates  the  idea  of  John  1:1-1&7  And  the  answer  is  not 
certain  at  all  when  we  consider  other  passages  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  "Christ",  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  is  not 
to  be  simply  equated  with  Jesus,  the  historic  human  person. 

The  first  chapter  of  JohnTs  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  Word 
of  God,  which  was  among  us  in  Jesus,  had  also  been  at 
work  in  all  creation  from  the  very  beginning  and  is  the 
"true  light  that  enlightens  every  man".  (SO)  ^nd  John 
reports  Jesus  saying  to  a  group  of  Jews:  "^ruly,  truly 
I  tell  you,  I  have  existed  before  Abraham  was  born."  (Si) 

We  cannot  here  go  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  Johnfs  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Word,  or  Logos.  SuffiCe  it  to  say,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  that  John  reminds  us  that 
faith  in  "Jesus",  the  "Christ",  the  "Word  of  God"  does  not 
mean  that  the  terms  are  exactly  synonymous.  For  we  can¬ 
not  equate  "the  Christ"  and  "the  Word"  with  the  historic 
Palestinian  figure  of  Jesus  exclusively.  For  as  John  reminds 
us  he  was  "in  the  beginning"  and  through  all  time  and  we 
also  believe  he  is  living  and  active  today  through  his 
Spirit. 

Justin  Martyr  (c.  lOO-c.165  A.D.)  realized  the  truth 
of  this  fact  when  he  claimed  that  all  truth  was  really 


(60)  Jn.  1:1-3, 9. 

(SI)  Jn.  S: 5&  (Moffat) 
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Christian  truth.  He  argued,  that  all  truth  was  inspired 
by  God  through  the  Logos, 

"our  teacher . who  is  both  Son  and  Apostle  of  God  the 

Father”.  (£2) 

"This  divine  Logos  he  conceives  as  everywhere  and  always 
at  work,  teaching  the  Greeks,  of  whom  he  cites  Socrates 
and  Heraclitus,  and  the  "barbarians”,  such  as  Abraham,  so 
that  these  and  all  who  at  any  time  obeyed  the  same  guidance 
were  really  Christians."  ($3) 

William  Temple  has  more  recently  given  expression  to  a 
similar  belief. 

the  word  of  God-- that  is  to  say  by  Jesus  Christ-- 
Isaiah  and  Plato,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and  Confucius  uttered 
and  wrote  such  truths  as  they  declared.  There  is  only  one 
Divine  Light,  and  every  man  in  his  own  measure  is  enlightened 
by  it."  (84) 

Further  evidence  for  this  point  of  view  is  not  difficult 
to  find  if  we  wish  to  step  outside  the  Gospels  and  look 
at  some  of  the  other  earliest  interpreters  of  the  Gospel, 
the  other  writers  of  the  Hew  Testament.  T0  cite  just  a 
few  examples  without  comment: 

"I  want  you  to  know,  brethren,  that  our  fathers  were 

all  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea . . 

and  all  drank  the  same  supernatural  drink.  For  they  drank 
from  the  supernatural  Rock  which  followed  them,  and  the 
Rock  was  Christ."  ($5) 

"The  word  (Logos)  of  life..... was  with  the  Father  and 
was  made  manifest  to  us."  (86) 

"That  is  not  hqw  you  have  understood  the  meaning  of 
Christ ... .the  real  ^hrist  who  is  in  Jesus."  (8?) 

If  this  view  is  accepted,  we  have  another  answer  to 
our  question.  That  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  that 


(82)  Apology,  12,  cited  in  Walker,  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  N.Y. ,  Charles  Scribner* s  Sons,  1952,  p.52 

(83)  Ibid,  p.52 

(84)  Readings  in  St.  JohnTs  Gospel,  London,  MacMillan 
and  Co.,  1940,  Vol.  1,  p.10. 

(85)  1  Cor.  10:1,4  (87)  Fph.  4:20-21  (Moffat) 

(86)  1  Jn.  1:1,2. 
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salvation  may  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  have  not  known 
of  the  historic  person  or  message  of  Jesus.  We  may  go  a 
step  further  than  this  and  say  that  this  salvation  may 
also  be  bestowed  upon  some  who  have  heard  of  the  historical 
Jesus  and  his  message,  but  have  not  accepted  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  to  them,  and  yet  who  have  accepted, 
and  believed  and  are  living  the  truth  as  they  know  it. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  this  view  has  its  dangers, 
especially  if  it  is  emphasized  more  than  other  great 
Christian  truths.  If  its  distinctive  Christian  quality  is  to 
be  maintained  it  will  have  to  be  balanced  always  by  an 
emphasis  upon  the  centrality  and  supremacy  of  the  historic 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  man  of  Nazareth. 

In  summarizing  the  findings  of  this  chapter  we  note  the 
following  general  characteristics  of  a  Christian  attitude 
to  non -Christian  religions  which  seem  to  express  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ:  It  is  an  attitude  that  is  both  charitable 
and  courageous ,  free  from  traditional  prejudices  and  yet 
decisive;  it  will  not  encourage  a  thoughtless  acceptance 
of  new  ideas  without  considering  whether  or  not  they  are 
true;  nor  will  it  encourage  a  wholesale  condemnation  of 
everything  that  does  not  bear  the  name  or  label  of  "Christian” 
or  that  is  not  within  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  seems  also,  that  it  will  recognize  all  truth  of  whatever 
source  as  ultimately  from  God,  and  so  may  even  be  humbly 
thankful  to  non-Christians  and  their  religious  systems  for 
the  truth  they  have  to  contribute.  There  will  then  be  no 
place  for  self-righteousness. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL 
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nSt*  Paul  was  the  first  and  probably  the  greatest, 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  Fact  of  Christ.  Better  than 
any  other  he  divined  what  Christ  was  and  is.’1 2  (1)  Paul 
was  the  largest  single  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the 
New  Testament .  He  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  to 
formulate  what  roughly  resembles  a  Systematic  Theology, 
and  students  ever  since  have  wished  that  he  had  been  even 
more  "systematic”.  However,  this  "theology"  was  more  or 
less  incidental  to  PaulTs  primary  concern  which  was  that 
of  an  evangelist — to  "preach  Christ  crucified."  (2)  All 
these  facts  indicate  how  important  it  is  that  we  should 
come  to  grips  with  this  man  and  his  thought.  This  is  true 
in  thinking  about  any  Christian  truths.  It  is  certainly 
true  in  regard  to  Christian  thinking  about  other  religions. 

The  basis  for  this  in  Paul  can  perhaps  best  be  understood 
in  terms  of  General  and  Special  Revelation.  Not  that  Paul 
himself  ever  uses  these  terms.  But  the  concepts  are  contained 
in  his  writings  and,  it  is  suggested,  are  basic  to  his 
own  attitude  to  other  religions.  So  they  form  part,  at 
least,  of  the  Biblical  bases  for  a  Christian  attitude 
to  non-Christian  religions  today. 


(1)  A*M.  Hunter,  Interpreting  PaulTs  Gospel,  London 
S.C.M*  Press,  1954,  p*13 

(2)  1  Cor.  1:23 
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TIThe  only  kind  of  theory  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  will  adequately  embrace  all  the  facts  of  man’s  exper¬ 
ience  will  be  one  which  recognizes  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  revelation  or  divine  disclosure  of  truth.  There  is  first 
general  revelation,  which  pertains  to  the  universal  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind;  and  there  is  also  special  revela¬ 
tion,  which  is  mediated  through  particular  episodes  at 
definite  times  and  places  in  history.  The  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  between  general  and  special  revelation  is  that  the  former 
is  non-historical ,  in  that  its  content  is  not  communicated 
to  mankind  through  particular  historical  situations  but 
is  quite  independent  of  the  accidents  of  time  and  place, 
whereas  the  latter  is  historical,  that  is,  bound  up  with  a 
certain  series  of  historical  persons  and  happenings  through 
which  it  is  communicated  to  mankind.  This  is  broadly 
speaking  the  distinction  between  biblical  ( Jewish-Christian) 
religion  and  the  non-Christian  religions. ”  (3) 

To  put  the  matter  more  simply:  what  is  meant  by  general 

revelation  is — that  disclosure  of  God’s  nature,  will  and 

work  which  is  made  through  nature  and  through  especially 

endowed  people  down  through  the  ages.  What  is  meant  by 

special  revelation  is — that  special  and  unique  disclosure 

of  God’s  nature,  will  and  work  which  is  made  through  Jesus 

Christ.  This  special  revelation  also  includes  Judaism  and 

the  Christian  scriptures  for  Judaism  served  uniquely  to 

prepare  the  way  for  the  fuller  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ 

and  the  Christian  scriptures  reveal  the  true  nature  of  that 

fuller  revelation. 


1.  General  Revelation 

Probably  the  most  important  passage  bearing  on  the 


(3)  Alan  Richardson,  Ghristian  Apologetics .  N.Y., 

Harper  and  Bros.,  1947?  P®  117. 

In  considering  these  concepts  of  general  and  special 
revelation  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  reference  to  other 
New  Testament  writers  as  well,  for  in  this  matter  Paul  does 
not  stand  alone. 
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subject  of  general  revelation  is  found  in  Paul’s  Letter 
to  the  Romans. 

,?Bor  what  can  be  known  about  God  is  plain  to  them, 
because  God  has  shown  it  to  them.  Ever  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  his  invisible  nature,  namely,  his  eternal 
power  and  deity,  has  been  clearly  perceived  in  the  things 
that  have  been  made.”  (4) 

Paul  is  here  putting  forward  the  idea  that  God  has  been 
making  Himself  known  to  men  through  the  created  world  of 
nature.  It  is  not  revelation  of  mere  trivialities  that 
Paul  mentions,  as  it  might  have  been  if  it  were  just  re¬ 
lated  to  man’s  search  for  truth  within  the  general  revela¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  an  actual  disclosure  of  things  spiritual 
and  unseen;  ”his  eternal  power  and  deity.”  This  is  reflected 
in  the  work  of  creation. 

In  this  first  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans, 

Paul  gives  us  an  extremely  gloomy  description  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  man.  For  example: 

’’They  are  filled  with  all  manner  of  wickedness,  evil, 
covetousness,  malice.  Full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit, 
malignity,  they  are  gossips,  slanderers,  haters  of  God, 
insolent,  haughty,  boastful,  inventors  of  evil,  disobedient 
to  parents,  foolish,  faithless,  heartless,  ruthless.”  (5) 

This  description  fits  our  own  day  and  our  own  world  just  as 

well  as  the  \nrorld  of  Paul’s  day.  But  the  placing  of  this 

description  here  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  of  the 

general  revelation  spoken  of  is  a  revelation  of  "the  wrath 


(4)  Rom.  1:19,20 

(5)  Bom.  1:29-31 
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of  God."  It  is  true  that  this  "wrath" 
or  righteous  indignation  does  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  revelation  as  we  see  it  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  subsequent  history.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
what  non-Christian  peoples  have  of  revelation  is  wholly 
a  revelation  of  wrath.  This  is  a  rather  absurd  conclusion 
and  one  which  is  far  from  the  Apostle  Paul.  When  Paul  was 
among  the  many  gods  and  obscure  altars  in  Athens  he  found 
an  altar  to  the  "Unknown  God".  He  didnTt  take  this  as  a 
revelation  of  wrath. 

Paul  speaks  of  this  general  revelation  also,  as  a  law 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men;  that  is,  in  their  conscience. 

"When  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  what 
the  lav/  requires,  they  are  a  law  to  themselves,  even  though 
they  do  not  have  the  lav/.  They  show  that  what  the  la w 
requires  is  written  on  their  hearts,  while  their  conscience 
also  bears  v/itness  and  their  conflicting  thoughts  accuse 
or  perhaps  excuse  them  on  that  day  when,  according  to 
my  gospel,  God  judges  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ." (6) 

When  Paul,  along  with  Barnabas,  was  preaching  in  the 
city  of  Lystra  (7)  he  healed  a  cripple  who  had  apparently 
been  crippled  from  birth.  Seeing  this  amazing  thing  happen 
right  before  their  eyes  the  townspeople  became  quite  wildly 
excited.  ‘The  priest  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  led  the  people 
before  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  crown  them  with  garlands  and  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  them  for  they  believed  them  to  be  the 
gods  Zeus  and  Hermes  come  to  earth.  Paul’s  reply  to  this 
contains  much  feeling  and  reveals  much  of  his  concept  of 
general  revelation. 


(6)  Rom.  2:14-16 

(7)  Acts  14:8-18 
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tTMen,  why  are  you  doing  this?  We  also  are  men,  of 
like  nature  with  you,  and  bring  you  good  news,  that  you 
should  turn  from  these  vain  things  to  a  living  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  that  is  in  them. 

In  past  generations  he  allowed  all  the  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways;  yet  he  did  not  leave  himself  without 
witness,  for  he  did  good  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains 
and  fruitful  seasons,  satisfying  your  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness. Tf  (8) 

In  this  passage  Paul  is (according  to  Luke!s  account) 
emphasizing  G0dTs  speaking  through  nature —  in  its  regularity, 
with  its  regular  seasons,  its  refreshing  rain,  bringing 
both  abundant  crops,  from  which  men  obtain  food  and  have 
their  hearts  gladdened.  This  description  might  have  been 
taken  from  a  text  book  on  the  history  or  psychology  of 
religion  for  it  sounds  very  much  like  the  findings  of 
modern  scholarship  regarding  the  first  manifestations  of 
the  religious  life.  The  sight  of  t he  regularity  and  majesty 
of  Nature,  and  the  satisfaction  of  physical  needs  have  a 
spiritual  effect  upon  the  individual.  The  heart  is  both 
awed  and  gladdened;  it  expands  and  is  lifted  up.  A  feeling 
of  holy  trembling  and  wonder  fill  the  soul.  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  sentiments  which  make  up  primitive 
religious  experience.  So  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
is  upheld  by  modern  scholarship.  It  is  exactly  this  heart 
filled  with  such  awe,  wonder  and  gratitude  which,  in 
psychological  terms,  gave  rise  to  religious  life  and  religion. 
The  abundant  crops,  the  miracle  of  growth,  the  beneficial 
rain,  the  bright  sun,  the  vast  starry  heavens,  the  lofty 


(g)  Acts  14:15-17 
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mountains,  the  boundless  oceans,  the  terror,  beauty  and 

majesty  of  Nature - it  is  this  which  has  always  filled  the 

human  heart  with  wonder  and  awe.  This  is  basic  to  general 
revelation.  This  is  the  connecting  link  between  something 
which  is  from  God  and  something  which  has  grown  out  of 
human  nature. 

It  has  to  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  not  all  people 
see  the  Divine  element  in  all  this.  Many  see  only  the  natural 
and  human  sides.  Paul  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  this,  to 
see  the  hand  of  God  at  work  through  it  all.  Rudolf  Otto 
describes  this  as  the  ?TnuminousTT ,  that  which  overwhelms 
and  awes;  which  causes  men  to  tremble  with  awe  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  overwhelmed  with  rapture.  We  cannot  here 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  God. 

We  need  only  say  that  it  began  with  these  sentiments  and 
developed  gradually  into  an  nidea  of  the  Holy”  and  so  on  until 
religious  piety  developed.  (9)  ^his  is, at  base, part . of  t he 
nature  of  general  revelation. 

When  in  Athens  Paul  made  a  speech  in  the  Areopagus, 
in  which  he  casts  further  light  on  the  nature  of  general 
revelation. (10)  The  dominant  note  in  this  speech  is  the 
same  as  that  in  his  speech  at  Lystrft  where  he  speaks  of 
God  as  He  who  !tmade  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea 
and  all  that  is  in  them.”  (11)  And  in  this  passage  Paul 


(9)  Rudolf  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  London,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1923*  see  also  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Growth 
of  the  Idea  of  God,  N.Y.,  MacMillan  Go.,  1931* 

(11)  Acts  14:15 


(10)  Acts  17:15-34 
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goes  on  to  add  that  this  God  who  is  T,Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth”  (12)  cannot  be  restricted  in  menTs  minds  to  "shrines 
made  by  men*1  for  it  is  He  who  "gives  to  all  men  life  and 
breath  and  everything*"  It  is  "in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 

Here  Paul  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  God’s  plan  for 
the  world  and  its  mode  of  government.  (13)  ihis  mighty 
and  living  God  is  behind  the  whole  family  of  nations  whom 
"he  made  from  one"  and  placed  them  that  they  might  "live 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth".  He  determined  "allotted 
periods  and  the  boundaries  of  their  habitation."  His 
purpose  in  it  all  was  "that  they  should  seek  God,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him." 

At  Lystra  Paul  had  pointed  out  that  God  had  "in  past 
generations. .. .allowed  all  the  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways."  (14)  And  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  he 
paints  a  grim  picture  of  the  state  of  the  heathen.  (15) 

But  here  he  shows  that  God  has  not  lost  sight  of  them 
or  abandoned  them,  even  if  they  have  so  often  forsaken 
Him,  their  God  and  Creator.  God  is  still  the  fountain 
of  life;  He  has  given  them  their  existence,  history  and  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  to  live.  Even  to  the  heathen  Paul  is  able 
to  say  "in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being"  and 


(12)  Acts  17:24ff 

(13)  Acts  17:26-27 


(14)  Acts  14:16 

(15)  Bom  1:22-32 
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"he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us,T.  To  support  his 
position,  or  at  least  to  give  it  greater  credibility  in 
the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  he  quotes  from  their  own  Greek 
poets  "for  we  are  indeed  his  offspring,"  (16) 

Paul  seems  to  show  here  something  of  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  attitude  to  these  Greeks  and  their 
philosophy.  Paul  was  a  very  many-sided  personality.  The 
aspects  of  his  personality  which  he  shows  here  seem  to  have 

stood  him  in  good  stead  for  whereas  "some  mocked . 

others  said  "We  will  hear  you  again  about  this,"  and  "some 
men  joined  him  and  believed."  (17)  We  cannot  infer  from 
this,  however,  that  PaulTs  whole  attitude  to  pagan  religion 
was  one  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  On  several  occasions 
he  exhorts  his  followers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  "un¬ 
believers"  or  "outsiders".  For  example:- 

"Do  not  be  mismated  with  unbelievers.  For  what 
partnership  have  righteousness  and  iniquity?  Or  what  fellow¬ 
ship  has  light  with  darkness?  What  accord  has  Christ  with 
Belial?  Or  what  has  a  believer  in  common  with  an  unbeliever? 
What  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?  For  we 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God;  as  God  said,  "Therefore 
come  out  from  them,  and  be  separate  from  them."  (l£>) 

But  then  he  softens  this  a  little  when  he  says— "What  have 

I  to  do  with  judging  outsiders?  Is  it  not  those  inside  the 

church  whom  you  are  to  judge?  God  judges  those  outside." (19) 

Paul  was  not  in  Athens  entirely  by  accident.  God 


(  16)  Epimenides;  Aratus,  Phaemomena ,  5«  See  margin  of 

R.S.V. 


U7)  Acts  17:32-34 


(16)  2  Cor.  6:14-17 
(19)  1  Cor.  5:12,13 
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certainly  wanted  him  to  be  there.  But  even  in  strictly 
human  terms  it  was  not  pure  accident.  He  had  not  planned 
on  going  there,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  had  made  no  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  stay.  But  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  so  ?Tthose  who  conducted 
Paul,  brought  him  as  far  as  Athens. TT  (20)  His  heart  was 
probably  still  in  Macedonia  with  Timothy  and  Silas.  But  here 
he  was,  and  here  he  must  wait  until  they  were  able  to  join 
him.  Using  our  imaginations  a  little,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  us  to  fill  in  much  of  the  missing  detail.  Since  he 
had  to  wait  in  Athens,  he  would  use  his  time  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  as  he  always  did.  So  he  strolled  around  and  had 
a  look  at  the  beautiful  and  famous  city  and  its  life. 

He  walked  around  the  open  squares  and  market-places. 

Here  he  probably  saw  some  of  the  long -gowned  popular 
philosophers  giving  lectures  or  competing  with  one  another 
in  open  discussions.  He  wandered  around  to  the  many  temples 
where  the  local  deities — - Zeus ,  Mars ,  Apollo  and  Athene 
etc. ... .along  with  many  foreign  deities  had  their  statues. 
There  were  many  of  them.  All  together  they  displayed 
mental  confusion  and  spiritual  darkness.  Paul  was  likely 
angered  and  grieved  at  first.  But  other  feelings  made 
themselves  known  too.  Soon  feelings  of  identity  and  sympathy 
become  dominant.  His  sharp  missionary  eye  finally  discovered 
one  specific  altar  among  the  confusion  of  altars  and  images. 


(  20)  Acts  17115 
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His  eye  rested  there  a  moment.  There  was  no  idol  attached 
to  it.  There  was  only  an  inscription:  t?To  an  unknown  God.’1 
(21)  Such  TT General”  altars  were  apparently  not  uncommon 
in  those  days.  Men  were  afraid  they  might  anger  some  god 
by  neglecting  him.  So  they  constructed  special  altars 
to  gather  up  all  the  unknown  in  the  vast  world  of  the  gods. 
But  to  Paul,  this  altar  became  a  point  of  contact,  something 
which  revealed  the  seeking  of  the  human  soul  for  its 
Source,  Creator  and  God.  So  the  discovery  of  the  altar 
to  the  Unknown  God,  along  with  the  inspired  words  of  the 
Greek  poets,  gave  Paul  new  material  for  preaching  the 
Gospel.  With  a  true  preacher,  the  slightest  excuse  is 
enough.  The  opportunity  of  the  Areopagus  presented  itself. 
Paul  took  and  used  it. 

We  must  remember  that  Luke  (the  probable  writer  of 
Acts)  was  not  present  when  Paul  made  the  speech,  and  so 
likely  prepared  his  summary  record  of  it  from  PaulTs  own 
account  of  his  adventures  in  Athens.  The  present  literary 
form  of  the  speech  (like  others  in  Acts)  undoubtedly  owes 
much  to  the  writer  of  the  book.  The  substance  of  the  speech 
could  very  well  have  been  spoken  by  a  well-educated  Jew 
such  as  Paul  to  a  group  of  cultured  Athenians.  The  passage 
is  of  little  value  if  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  speech, 


(21)  Acts  17:23 
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as  we  have  it,  represents,  in  substance  at  least,  an  address 
actually  delivered  by  Paul  before  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus. 
This  is  the  position  we  have  adopted,  although  we  acknowledge 
that  much  of  the  actual  phraseology  may  come  from  Luke, 
the  writer.  (22) 

We  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  PaulTs  speech  was 
much  longer  than  the  account  we  have  of  it.  We  have  only 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects.  From  what  we  have 
we  are  able  to  determine  the  main  purpose  of  the  speech 
and  the  reaction  of  those  who  heard  it.  Some,  perhaps 
many  Cynics  and  Epicureans,  found  it  ridiculous  and  amusing. 
Perhaps  the  same  people  had  called  him  a  tf babbler”  earlier. 
(23)  But  some,  perhaps  Stoics  who  were  practiced  in  ab¬ 
stinence  and  sobriety,  became  interested.  Then,  according 
to  the  custom,  T*they  took  hold  of  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  Areopagus. TT  (24)  This  was  the  place  occupied  by  the 
speaker.  And  they  said  to  him:  TTMay  we  know  what  this  new 
teaching  is  which  you  present?  For  you  bring  some  strong 
things  to  our  ears:  we  wish  to  know  therefore  what  these 
things  mean.fT 

In  his  speech  Paul  plunges  right  into  the  life  of 


(22)  For  a  more  adequate  development  of  this  problem 
see  works  such  as  :  H.J.  Cadbury,  The  Making  of  Luke -Acts , 
N.Y.,  Macmillan,  1927,  and  F.J.  Foake s -Jacks on ^”ar^i~T'."Lake , 
The  beginnings  of  Christianity.  London,  Macmillan,  1939* 


(23)  Acts  17:18 

(24)  Acts  17:19f. 
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his  contemporaries  and  uses  some  of  the  thought -patterns 

of  the  day.  He  stresses  GodTs  transcendence - God  does 

not  dwell  in  temples  made  by  men.  He  is  not  dependent 
upon  men.  He  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  portray  him  in  art  forms,  idols  or  statues. 
And  yet  God  is  not  just  transcendent,  He  is  also  immanent. 
?TIn  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. tT  He  "is  not 
far  from  each  one  of  us.Tr  We  are  GodTs  offspring.  He 
made  all  nations  of  "one".  He  is  the  God  of  history 
"having  determinded  allotted  periods  and  the  boundaries 
of  their  habitation."  These  truths  would  quite  naturally 
appeal  to  the  Stoic  sense  of  responsibility  and  solidarity. 
From  here  Paul  goes  on  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  repent: 

"The  times  of  ignorance  God  overlooked,  but  now  he  commands 
all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  (25)  He  then  witnessed  to 
Jesus.  God  has  chosen  this  man  Jesus,  the  Christ,  to  be 
the  Judge  of  the  world.  It  is  our  attitude  to  this  Christ 
that  determines  our  destiny,  since  by  raising  him  from  the 
dead  God  had  put  His  distinctive  seal  on  him.  Paul  just 
mentioned  the  resurrection  when  the  speech  ended.  It  would 
appear  as  though  Paul  was  interrupted  in  his  speech.  And 
this  would  not  be  surprising  for  being  raised  from  the 
dead  meant  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  this  was  an 
idea  which  would  jar  upon  the  ears  of  Greek  philosophers. 


(25)  Acts  17:30 
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To  them  a  bodily  resurrection  meant  a  new  imprisonment  in 
a  corporeal  body  which  they  wanted  to  avoid.  Evil  was  for 
them  synonymous  with  the  corporeal  and  the  material  which 
bound  the  spirit.  The  goal  for  the  Stoics  was  not  a 
physical  resurrection  but  a  spiritual  union  or  merging  with 
the  all-embracing  and  eternal  God.  The  Epicureans  and  the 
Cynics  wouldn’t  hear  of  a  resurrection  at  all. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  Paul  seems  to  have 
had  some  success  for  "some  men  joined  him  and  believed." (26) 
His  success  was  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  use 
of  truth  even  from  pagan  sources  for  the  proclamation cf 
the  Gospel*  He  was  thus  able  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  his  hearers,  identify  himself  with  them,  and  so  speak 
more  effectively  to  their  situation. 

General  Revelation  has  sometimes  been  called  "Natural 
Revelation".  Since  this  revelation  comes  primarily  through 
the  manifestations  of  nature  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
term  came  into  use.  It  is  an  unfortunate  term,  however, 
because  it  too  easily  leads  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  since  it  comes  from  nature  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
God.  So  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  truth  of  God  are 
separated.  But  as  we  have  already  seen  all  truth  is 
essentially  One  and  so  no  matter  what  may  be  its  immediate 
sourci ,  truth  which  is  really  Truth  must  come  ultimately 
from  God  Himself,  the  source  of  Truth. 


(26)  Acts  17:34 
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We  have  used  considerable  space  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  general  revelation.  One  might  reasonably 
say  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space,  for  of  the  two 
aspects  of  revelation,  general  and  special,  the  special  is 
of  primary  importance  to  Paul  and  receives  the  most  attention 
in  his  letters.  Why,  then,  have  we  spent  so  much  time  on 
general  revelation  in  this  chapter?  Simply  because  it  is 
so  little  understood,  and  so  much  neglected.  Paul  places 
so  much  emphasis  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  that  his  interpreters  have 
tended  to  neglect  or  totally  ignore  the  fact  that  Paul 
does  indicate  a  general  revelation  also.  For  this  reason 
we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  develop  the  concept  of  general 
revelation  quite  fully  even  beyond  the  concept  as  found  in 
Paul  himself. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  Paul’s  use  of  truth  or  suggestions  of  truth  in 
non-Jewish  and  non-Christian  sources  does  not  mean  that 
his  attitude  to  these  religions  and  philosophies  was 
entirely  one  of  sympathy,  understanding  and  acceptance. 

In  his  account  of  Paul’s  speech  before  the  Areopagus  Luke 
would  seem  to  have  us  believe  that  it  was.  But  Paul’s 
outright  rejection  of  pagan  gods  in  his  letters  would 
disprove  this.  For  example: 
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nWe  know  that  Tan  idol  has  no  real  existence/  and  that 
*  there  is  no  God  but  one.  *  For  although  there  may  be  so- 
called  gods  in  heaven  and  earth — as  indeed  there  are  many 
^gods T  and  many  T lords* — yet  for  us  there  is  one  God,  the 
•father, . and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ/*  (27) 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  Paul,  along  with 

other  early  Gftristians,  did  believe  in  the  existence  of 

evil  spirits,  which  were  operating  in  the  world  and  so  in 

heathen  religions.  These  spirits  must  be  faced  by  Christians 

and  can  only  be  resisted  and  conquered  through  the  greater 

power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  not  contending  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against 
the  world  rulers  of  this  present  darkness,  against  the  spirit¬ 
ual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  high  places.  Therefore  take  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand/* (2$) 
rfHe  (God  in  Christ)  disarmed  the  principalities  and 
powers  and  made  a  public  example  of  them,  triumphing  over 
them  in  him/*  (29) 

As  far  as  pagan  philosoph}?-  is  concerned,  Paul  is 
aware  of  it  as  a  potential  danger  and  warns  against  it 
on  several  occasions.  In  so  doing  he  shows  it  to  be  of 
little  value  compared  to  the  wisdom  and  saving  knowledge 
of  God.  For  example: 

f*See  to  it  that  no  one  makes  a  prey  of  you  by  philosopy 
and  empty  deceit,  according  to  human  tradition,  according 
to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  universe,  and  not  according 
to  Christ.**  (30) 

**For  it  is  written,  *1  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  the  cleverness  of  the  clever  I  will  thwart  1**  (31) 
nLet  no  one  deceive  himself.  If  any  one  among  you 
thinks  that  he  is  wise  in  this  age,  let  him  become  a  fool 


(27)  ICor .  7*4-6.  cf.  Rom. Ir25  (30)  Col.  3:3 
(23)  Eph.  6:12,13  (31)  ICor.  1:19 

(29)  Col.  3:15 
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that  he  may  become  wise*  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
folly  with  God.ft  (32) 

So  Paul  recognized  the  limitations  and  inadequacies  of  pagan 
philosophy  and  religion,  and,  although  he  had  a  concept  of 
general  revelation,  he  did  not  put  any  great  faith  in  it* 

2*  Special  Revelation 

The  revelation  of  God  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  quite  unique*  It  is  unique  in  regard  to  non- 
Christian  religions  and  it  is  unique  in  regard  to  Judaism 
even  when  we  recognize  that  Judaism  forms  the  natural  and 
essential  background  for  understanding  the  New  Testament 
revelation.  We  acknowledge  that  Judaism  occupied  a  special 
place  in  the  revelation  of  God.  We  really  neednTt  go  into 
this  here.  Judaism  had  a  definite  advantage  as  a  religion 
of  revelation  for  it  gained  a  decided  development  in  this 
understanding  of  God  and  the  world-order.  This  development 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  progressive  development,  moving 
to  the  high  concepts  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  and  a 
looking  ahead  to  the  approaching  day  of  the  New  Testament. 

Paul  recognized  the  special  nature  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  and  itfas  always  willing  to  acknowledge  his  debt 
to  it.  He  was,  after  all,  ffa  Hebrew  born  of  Hebrews** •  (33) 

He  was  brought  up  and  nurtured  on  the  doctrines  of  Pharisaism 
which  involved  a  belief  in  the  one  righteous  and  holy  God, 


(32)  ICor a  3:13,19;  cfo  ICor.  2:5-16 

(33)  Phil.  3:5 
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in  the  Torah  as  the  unique  revelation  of  God’s  will  for  man 
and  in  the  election  of  Israel  as  His  special  People.  These 
things  are  basic  to  Paul’s  thought  and  made  it  necessary 
for  his  life  to  be  cut  in  two  and  he  to  become  a  ITnew 
creature1’  in  his  conversion.  Yet,  all  of  his  life  he  re¬ 
mained  a  Jew,  proud  of  his  race,  conscious  of  his  privileges, 
learned  in  his  people’s  scriptures.  Although  he  recognized 
himself  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  looked  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  salvation  of 
God’s  own  People*  ”So  all  Israel  will  be  saved.” (34) 

Paul’s  concept  of  general  revelation  does  not  mean 
that  he  placed  this  revelation  on  a  par  with  the  revelation 
given  to  the  Israelites.  The  latter  was  unique  in  its  own 
way.  This  gave  rise  to  a  particularity  burning  problem. 

If  the  Jews,  God’s  chosen  People,  are,  through  the  peculiar 
revelation  given  to  them,  closer  to  the  truth  of  God  as 
revealed  in  His  Son  than  are  pagans,  then  why  have  they 
rejected  Christ?  Paul  puts  forth  an  answer  to  this  question 
in  chapteis9,10  and  11  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  (35) 

The  answer  he  gives  is  twofold*  In  the  first  place  he  points 
out  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  who  can  do  whatever 
He  wills  with  what  belongs  to  him. 

”1  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  have  mercy,  and  I  will 

have  compassion  on  whom  I  have  compassion...*. . Has 

the  potter  no  right  over  the  clay  to  make  out  of  the  same 
lump  one  vessel  for  beauty  and  another  for  menial  use?”  (36) 


(34)  Rom.  Ilr26 

(35)  Perhaps  these  chapters  ought  to  be  read  with  Paul’s 
speech  in  the  Areopagus,  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  balance. 

(36)  Rom  9:15,21 
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So  G0d  in  His  sovereignty  can  for  His  own  ends  will  that 
His  ancient  chosen  People  should  for  a  time  reject  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  In  the  second  place,  Paul  emphasizes  the  fact  of  human 
responsibility.  If  the  Jews  have  rejected  the  Gospel, 
they  have  done  so  deliberately  by  their  own  faithlessness. 

"For,  being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  that  comes 
from  God,  and  seeking  to  establish  their  own,  they  did 
not  submit  to  Godfs  righteousness.  For  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law,  that  every  one  who  has  faith  may  be  justified." ( 37) 

But  Paul  will  not  end  on  this  rather  despairing  note. 

He  goes  on  in  chapter  11  to  declare  that  this  rejection  of 

the  Jews  is  all  part  of  GodTs  plan.  When  the  Gentiles  have 

been  saved,  the  Jews  will  be  saved  too.  Paul  ends  this 

section  with  a  hymn  in  praise  of  GodTs  wisdom: 

"0  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  l  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgements  and  how  unscrut- 
able  his  ways  1. ....  For  from  him  and  through  him  and  to  him 
are  all  things.  To  him  be  glory  forever.  Amen. (38) 

But  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  is  unique 
even  in  reference  to  the  special  nature  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation.  As  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
puts  it: 

"In  many  and  various  ways  G0d  spoke  of  old  to  our 
fathers  by  the  prophets;  but  in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken 
to  us  by  a  Son,  whom  he  appointed  the  heir  of  all  things, 
through  whom  also  he  created  the  world.  He  reflects  the 
glory  of  God  and  bears  the  very  stamp  of  his  nature, 
upholding  the  universe  by  his  word  of  power.  When  he  had 
made  purification  for  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high."  (39) 


(37) 

(38) 

(39) 


Rom.  10:3,4 
Rom  11:33,36 
Heb.  1:1-3 
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St.  John’s  Gospel  very  clearly  puts  forth  the  idea 
of  this  special,  unique  revelation  through  Chirst.  Here 
Jesus  is  introduced  as  God’s  TTonly  Son".  "No  one  has  ever 
seen  God;  the  only  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  has  made  him  known."  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  eternal  life."  (40)  John  also  gives  us 
in  quite  an  emphatic  statement  the  historical  basis  of  this 

unique  revelation . "And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 

among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth;  we  have  beheld  his  glory, 
glory  as  of  the  only  Son  from  the  Father."  (41)  In  this 
concise  statement,  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  special  revelation  of  God  are  clearly  set 
forth. 

The  fragmentary  and  partial  nature  of  the  previous 
revelation  is  also  asserted  in  the  Prologue  to  John’s 
Gospel.  The  light  was  shining  in  the  darkness  but  it  was 
not  always  recognized.  Only  solitary  and  broken  beams  had 
broken  through  from  time  to  time.  These  glimpses  of  real 
truth  had  often  been  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  super¬ 
stition.  When  we  move  within  the  bounds  of  the  special 
revelation  in  the  New  Testament  the  impression  given  us  is 
quite  different.  Here  we  are  given  the  impression,  not  of 
partial,  fragmentary  truth,  but  of  abundant  truth.  There  is 


(40)  Jn.  1:13;  3:16 

(41)  Jn.  1:14 
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a  wonderful  unity  displayed  in  the  New  Testament  even  while 

its  various  writers  have  their  distinctive  emphases,  T^j_s 

does  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  Christian  faith  and  its 

scriptures  you  will  find  an  abundance  of  metaphysical 

speculations  or  elaborate  philosophical  or  mystical  systems. 

The  uniqueness  of  Christianity  lies  in  different  directions. 

It  is  basically  a  Person,  the  historical  and  living  Person 

of  Jesus  Christ,  the  all-embracing  Savior. 

This  note  of  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  living 

person  has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  noted  that  it  was  one  of  the 

fundamental  teachings  of  Jesus  himself.  In  Paul,  too,  it 

is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Christ  is  ”Far  above  all  rule  and  authority  and  power 
and  dominion,  and  above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  age  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.” (42) 

?fAt  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  Glory  of  God  the  Father.” (43) 
”He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born 

of  all  creation; . ..He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him 

all  things  hold  together.  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
church. ..... .In  him  all  the  fulness  of  God  was  pleased  to 

dwell,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  to  himself  all  things, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of 
his  cross.”  (44) 

Just  exactly  how  much  is  involved  in  such  confessions 
of  faith  is  a  matter  on  which  Christian  judgements  differ. 

A  Roman  Catholic  and  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army  would 
both  accept  them,  but  would  draw  different  conclusions  from 


(42)  Eph.  1:21 

(43)  Phil.  2:10,11 

(44)  Col.  1:15-20.  cf.  1  Pet.  4:11;  Heb.  1:1-13; 
Rev.  1:5  etc. 
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.  rhe  Homan  Catholic  would  find  here  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  supremacy  of  theFbpe.  The  Army  member  would 
disagree.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  acceptance  of  the 
supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  common  Christian 
faith  all  through  the  ages.  So  the  name  "Christian" . 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  general  rejection  of  all 
ideas  that  Jesus  should  be  accorded  a  place  "among"  the 
many  gods  or  the  many  revealers  of  God. 

The  note  of  fulfillment  of  all  truth  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  also  evident  in  Paul.  In  his  letter  to  the  Colossians 
he  wants  them  to  be  "knit  together  in  love,  to  have  all 
the  riches  of  assured  understanding  and  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  mystery,  of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  And  again  "In  him  the  whole 
fulness  of  deity  dwells  bodily.. (45) 

The  Prologue  of  John  puts  it  this  way — -"the  Word  became 

flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth..... . • 

and  from  his  fulness  have  we  all  received,  grace  upon  grace." 
(46)  These  are  the  two  factors  around  which  the  special 
revelation  revolves,  Grace  and  Truth.  Christ’s  word 
penetrates  the  human  conscience  with  such  power  and  clarity 
that  it  judges,  purifies,  reconciles  and  creates  anew. 

Along  with  this  powerful  experience  comes  the  ability  to 
share  the  riches  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  which  is  eternal  life, 
the  life  of  God.  John’s  Gospel  repeats  this  note  over  and 


(45)  Col.  2:2,  3  &  9 

(46)  Jn.  1:14,  16 
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over  again — that  the  end  for  man  is  to  ,Thave  life,  and  have 
it  abundantly. "  (47)  Paul,  too,  spoke  often  of  this  new, 
fuller  life.  For  example: 

TTIf  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the  old 
has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  has  come.”  (4$) 

nI  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthens  me.” (49} 

” Thanks  to  be  God,  who  in  Christ  always  leads  us  in 
triumph . in  the  sight  of  God  we  speak  in  Christ.”  (50) 

In  Christ  we  see  how  a  perfect,  full,  and  true  human 
life  should  be  lived.  In  Christ,  true  God-centered  humanity 
is  seen  as  an  organic  life  of  love.  Love  is  the  great 
center  of  life  from  which  all  else  flows.  God  is  love, 
and  His  love  is  fully  and  completely  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  (51)  see  this  life  in  Jesus’  life,  teachings, 
and  works;  but  supremely  in  Ghrist’s  act  of  total  self¬ 
giving  on  Golgotha*  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  By  so 
doing  He  set  His  distinctive  seal  upon  Christ’s  redemptive 
work.  The  significance  of  this  resurrection  is  that  Jesus 
is  still  the  living  and  powerful  Savior,  Put  now  he  is 
relieved  of  all  limitations  of  the  flesh  and  is  active 
as  the  glorified  Savior  who  has  been  given  all  power  by  God. 

Both  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  letters  of  Paul 
emphasize  that  it  is  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  who 
works  through  his  Spirit.  John  records  Jesus  saying:  ”1 


(47)  Jn.  10:10 
(43)  2  Cor.  5:17 
(49)  Phil.  4:13 


(50)  2Cor .  2:14,  17 

(51)  Jn.  1:13;  3:16  etc 
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will  not  leave  you  desolate;  I  will  come  to  you".  (52) 

And  he  comes  to  us  in  his  Spirit.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  the  "the  Lord  is  the  Spirit."  (53)  It  is  significant 
that  the  experience  of  Pentecost  and  the  formation  of  the 
Church  followed  so  closely  upon  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Jesus.  One  of  the  best  indications  we  have  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  miracle  of  GodTs  special 
revelation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  events  of  Pentecost  and 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  story  of  the  living  Christian 
Church.  All  this  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  which  began  at  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  PaulTs  general 
outlook  is  to  be  appreciated  especially  from  this  point 
of  view,  as  he  repeatedly  refers  to  his  concepts  of  the  "new 
dispensation"  and  the  "Church".  Paul  never  seems  to  tire  of 
pointing  out  the  secret  of  the  new  covenant  of  grace.  In 
Jesus  Christ  all  barriers  and  partitions  separating  peoples 
are  broken  down  and  "the  Gentiles  are  fellow  heirs,  members 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ 
Jesus  through  the  gospel."  (54)  3y  special  revelation  Paul 
has  been  allowed  to  look  into  this  T?mystery",  and  has  been 
chosen  "to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  plan  of  the 
mystery  hidden  for  ages  in  God  who  created  all  things; 
that  through  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might  now 


(52)  Jn.  14:18 

(53)  2  Cor.  3:17 


(54)  Eph.  3:6 
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be  made  known. 11  (55) 

This  brief  outline  has  shown  that  the  revelation 
that  has  been  given  to  man  in  Christ  is  quite  unique,  stands 
all  by  itself  and  so  is  of  a  "special"  nature.  If  we 
accept  this  as  truth  we  cannot  think  that  man,  taking  as 
his  basis  the  general  revelation,  could  ever  rise  by  his 
own  efforts  to  the  fullness  of  the  apprehension  of  truth 
and  life  which  the  Christian  Church  possesses. 

Paul  once  said  "for  me  to  live  is  Christ. 11  (56)  In 
saying  this  he  did  not  mean  that  Christ  had  taken  the  place 
of  God.  He  meant  that  it  is  God  who  meets  men  in  Christ. 

And  "it  is  God  who  said,  TLet  light  shine  out  of  darkness,1 
who  has  shone  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ.11  (57)  Sin¬ 
ful  men  are  only  certain  of  access  to  this  God  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ.  We  may  know  something  of  God  from  his  general 
revelation  — -in  creation,  God1 s  power  and  deity,  in  the  law, 
GodTs  sovereign  will  for  men~-but  only  in  his  special  revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ  is  there  saving  knowledge  of  God.  For  in 
Christ  God  voluntarily  (in  His  grace)  draws  near  to  sinful 
men  and  stretches  out  His  saving  hand.  And,  testifies  Paul, 
this  Christ  is  no  mere  figure  in  past  history,  but  a  living 
and  delivering  Presence  who  dwells  in  the  believer1 s  heart 
through  faith  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  tells  the 
Colossians  that  this  is  God’s  great  secret  which  was  hidden 
for  a  long  time  but  which  is  now  revealed: flChrist  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory. 11  (53) 


(55)  Eph.  3:3;  10 

(56)  Phil.  1:21 


(57)  2  Cor.  4:6 
(53)  Col.  1:27 
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In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  something  of  Paul’s 
concept  of  revelation  as  that  is  basic  to  his  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  other  religions.  He  seems  to  recognize 
God’s  general  revelation  of  Himself  to  all  peoples  at 
all  times  through  nature  and  through  especially  endowed 
individuals.  So  he  is  prepared  to  accept  and  respect  truth 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  ^ut  at  the  same  time 
he  realizes  that  that  revelation  is  so  fragmentary  as  to 
be  totally  inadequate.  S0  he  emphasized  God’s  special 
revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian 
scriptures.  Paul  then  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  full  and  complete  revelation  of  God, 
fullfilling  the  partial  revelations  which  preceded  him 
and  alone  offering  to  men  the  new,  full  life  which  God 
intended  for  him. 


SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSION 


It  is  very  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  teaching, 
position  or  attitude  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  on  as 
difficult  a  problem  as  we  are  facing.  The  danger  is  that 
some  aspects  of  the  teaching,  position  or  attitude  will 
be  unduly  emphasized  while  some  other  equally  important  aspect 
will  receive  too  little  notice.  Yet,  aware  of  this  danger, 
we  must  make  an  attempt  to  generalize  or  summarize  our 
findings  if  we  are  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  biblical 
basis  or  bases  for  a  Christian  attitude  to  non-Christian 
religions  today. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  observed  that  there  is  no 
one  attitude  but  a  confusion  of  many  attitudes  felt  by 
various  individuals  and  groups  towards  other  religions 
at  various  times  during  the  history  of  Israel,  Speaking 
in  the  most  general  terms,  however,  we  have  noted  three 
elements  which  seem  to  be  basic  to  the  Old  Testament 
attitude.  We  noted,  firstly,  that  the  attitude  of  hostility 
and  intolerance  is  dominant.  Secondly,  we  noted  that  the 
attitude  of  justice  and  kindness  to  all  men  is  also  present, 
thus  adding  a  universalistic  element.  And  thirdly,  we  noted 
that  there  is  a  realization  that  God  uses  all,  even  the 
heathen,  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  purposes. 

In  turning  to  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  we  noted  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  characteristics  of  a  Christian  attitude  to  non- 
Christian  religions  which  seems  to  express  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ:  it  is  an  attitude  that  is  both  charitable  and 
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courageous,  free  from  traditional  prejudices  and  yet  decisive; 
it  will  not  encourage  a  thoughtless  acceptance  of  new 
ideas  without  considering  whether  or  not  they  are  true; 
nor  will  it  encourage  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not  bear  the  name  or  label  of  "Christian" , 
or  that  is  not  within  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  will  also  recognize  all  truth  from  whatever  source  as 
ultimately  from  God,  and  so  may  even  be  humbly  grateful 
to  non-Christians  for  whatever  truth  they  have  to  con¬ 
tribute.  There  is  thus  no  place  for  self-righteousness. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  Apostle  Paul  we  discovered 
that  his  concept  of  revelation  was  basic  to  his  understanding 
and  appreciation  of,  and  attitude  to  other  religions. 

He  recognizes  ^odfs  general  revelation  of  Himself  to  all 
peoples  through  nature,  conscience  and  especially  endowed 
individuals.  Thus  Paul  seems  prepared  to  accept  and  respect 
truth  from  itfhatever  source  it  may  come.  At  the  same  time 
however,  he  realized  that  this  general  revelation  was  only 
partial  and  inadequate.  So  he  emphasized  GodTs  special 
revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  full  and 
complete  revelation  of  Cod,  fulfilling  the  partial  revelations 
which  preceded  him  and  alone  offering  to  men  the  new, 
full  life  which  God  intended  for  them. 

In  these  summaries,  especially  those  on  Jesus  and 
Paul,  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  must  under¬ 
lie  any  formulation  of  a  Christian  attitude  to  non-Christian 
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religions  become  evident.  Our  adoption  of  these  principles 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  our  acceptance  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Christian  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  as  personal  Lord 
and  Savior  and  so  as  the  Inspirer  and  Pattern  of  our  own 
life,  thought  and  attitude.  Speaking  in  the  simplest 
and  most  general  terms,  our  study  indicates,  that  a  Christian 
attitude  to  non-Christian  religions  will,  after  our  individual 
decision  regarding  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  both 
sympathetic  and  critical.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  it  will  be  an  attitude  of  critical  sympathy. 

It  will  be  in  sympathy  with  other  religions  because  it  re¬ 
cognizes  that  they  contain  something  of  God’s  general 
revelation  and  are  evidence  of  man’s  spiritual  gropings 
after  God,  his  Creator  or  Source.  But  It  will  also  be 
critical  because  it  recognizes  God’s  special  revelation  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  accepts  Jesus  as  supremely  and  uniquely 
T’the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.??  It  will  therefore  be 
critical  of  anything  in  another  religion  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  of  God’s  nature, 
will  and  work.  And  it  will  be  very  critical  of  anything 
in  another  religion  which  claims  supremacy  for  that  religion 
over  the  n Christ TT  religion. 
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